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A LITTLE GIRL GROWS UP 


Niccol. a E. N eit 


Niccola used to think that there were two 
different kinds of remembering. There were 
the vague impressions, built up by a multitude 
of similar incidents by which you just knew 
how things were. Then there was the intense 
experience, which, in the act of remembering, 
you lived over again with the vividness of the 
first occasion. 


Niccola’s earliest recollection was of this last 
sort. It was an elusive memory. If she looked 
squarely at it, consciously tried to recall it, 
the charm was lost. But sometimes, through 
some chance association, she felt again the 
happiness of that moment. 


It was one spring morning, when she was 
not yet four. The window on the stair land- 
ing was open. Niccola, just tall enough to 
raise her arms to the sill, pulled herself up so 
that her head was outside, her feet dangling 
from the floor. She was not afraid of her 
height above the ground. She felt the fresh 
morning air, saw the wide clear sky. And 
then, almost as if in expression of her happi- 
ness, she heard music—cool, liquid notes that 
rose and fell, now fainter, now clearer. Nic- 
cola could not tell where it came from, nor who 
made the music. It was a simple melody, with 
no distracting harmony—a bugle call for the 
soldiers. But the beauty of it! the beauty of it! 
It was as if, then, perfection happened. Later 
she might try with wistfulness to enter that 
kingdom of happiness, but not often was she 
allowed through the portal. Once in a long 
while she could slip in, and know again the 
beauty, the intense pleasure, the heightened 
awareness of that early morning when she 
had leaned out of an open window, and had 
heard the bugle blowing. 


Niccola thought she was very fortunate in 
her childhood, for the vague multiple impres- 
sions were chiefly happy ones. She took for 
granted the harmony in the home between her 
parents, their interest in the children, the 
pleasures their parents planned for them. But 
the memorable times were the ones in which 
she was aware of her happiness and of herself. 


Again she felt the disturbing joy, one even- 
ing when she had gone upstairs to bed. She 
was alone in the dark bedroom, singing the 
evening prayer she had been taught: 

“Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me.” 


As she began to sing, she heard her father in 
the upper hall, busy with some job of carpen- 
tering. Without saying a word to stop her 
singing, he joined in her prayer, supplying the 
harmony in his deep, beautiful voice. Niccola 
was so surprised and touched that she almost 
stopped. But gathering courage, she kept on 
in her childish treble through three verses, 
listening all the time to her father’s voice. 
When she had finished, she got into her bed 
without a word, and lay there in such happi- 
ness that she was crying a little. Her father 
did not come into her room to speak to her, 
but kept on with his work. Niccola pulled the 
covers over her head. She had felt, when she 
was singing with her father, as if the love of 
her father were all about her, surrounding her, 
supporting her. If, troubled sometimes by the 
severity of her father, she remembered that 
evening prayer, she knew that everything was 
all right; her father’s love and tenderness were 
still there. 


But it was true there were many times 
when she was afraid of her father. Another 
memory, so far back that Niccola could not 
remember the beginning or the end—the gaps 
she filled in from what she was told later—was 
of a scolding. All she remembered was that 
she was sitting on the table, her feet hanging 
over the edge, sobbing so that her body shook. 
Her head was bent; she could not see through 
her tears and tangled hair. She was sitting 
there in a little white petticoat, getting dressed 
for the party. She was not to have any cake 
that night, because she had taken some of the 
icing. To her four-year-old spirit this was 


desolation—this, and the sense of her parents’ 
displeasure. 

Niccola used to think that perhaps she 
would not have been so shy of her father if she 
had been allowed to call him “Daddy.” But 
he was “Father”—always kind and fair to the 
children, but a little austere and distant. There 
was a time when she used to sit on his knee 
and play with his hands and his hair. But 
before she was very old, she had learned not 
to expect any words of endearment. She adored 
her father, waited for his word of praise, treas- 
ured up the times when he took her part. But 
because of his abstraction, she was afraid. 


One day, she remembered, Father was 
angry. It was not Niccola who had answered 
him impertinently; it was her older sister. But 
when Father spoke loudly and harshly, and 
came into the room to take her sister by the 
shoulder, Niccola crouched into a corner, and 
flung her arms over her eyes. Her father 
laughed, exasperated and perhaps a little 
ashamed. “It’s all right, Nikky. What are you 
afraid of? I’m not going to hurt you.” 


He did strike her once. There was heavy 
trouble in the house. Her older brother, nine 
years old, had been detected in a serious but 
boyish crime, and had had a thrashing. He 
was upstairs. Father came down to the break- 
fast table to a silent group. Mother looked 
pained and grieved. The other children were 
white-faced. Niccola felt unhappy, too. In an 
ill-judged attempt to smooth things over, to 
act as if nothing were wrong, she began to play 
with Jack in the high-chair, peering round the 
cups at him and laughing boisterously. Acci- 
dentally, she knocked a cup off the table. 
“Come here, Niccola,” said Father, sternly. 


She went to him. He took the switch he 
had used on her brother and gave her three 
stinging blows on her hand. They were not 
heavy, but Niccola felt their injustice. She 
knew it was because Father was worried about 
his eldest son that her small misdemeanor was 
treated so. But for a long time she could not 
forgive him. Later she understood how sick at 
heart he must have been. After he was gone, 
when Niccola used to imagine him alive again, 
she would picture herself walking by his side, 
leaning on his arm, and laughing up at him. 

“Father, dear, do you remember striking me 
when I was seven years old? I didn’t under- 
stand then, but I don’t mind now, really and 
truly, Father, dear.” 

It seemed to Niccola that only slowly she 
came to a realization of the existence of her 
two brothers and two sisters. She felt herself 
the “‘odd one out”, for her sisters were a good 
deal older than she, as children reckon ages, 
and she could not always be with her brothers. 

May, the oldest, was rather a trial to 
Niccola when she was very young. May was 
authoritative; May was always right; she knew 
just what was to be done, and when. Nikky 
minded very much the rather tactless things 
May sometimes said to her. ‘Model English 
sister!” she would say—Niccola felt the sting of 
it. That term was given Nikky because she 
used to take her brothers’ part against the 
bossiness of their oldest sister. 

“She doesn’t respect us,” Niccola sobbed 
once. There was really nothing to compare 
with the misery of her feeling of impotence 
against May. She couldn’t hurt her by slap- 
ping her, for May would hold her wrists in an 
iron grip. The older girl could laugh off any 
retort that Niccola might attempt. Later, 
when May was the chief prop of the house, 
Niccola came to realize her good qualities— 
May’s absolute justice and dependability. And, 
years ahead, when Niccola was deathly sick 
and in desperate need of someone stronger 
than herself, she was humbled to find that May 
was tender and loving, too—understanding as 
well as strong, gentle as well as capable. 

Joanna,.the next in the family, was the 
leader of the five in their games and play. 
She was a happy-go-lucky child, full of im- 


agination and fun. It was Joanna who named 
the hills and hollows of the “Fairy Path” along 
the ravine, Joanna who made up stories to tell 
to the others—of how a band of mosquitoes had 
chased the fairies out of the little home the 
children had built for them; of the fairy im- 
prisoned in a crack in the ice (they could see 
her rainbow wing); and, on moonlight nights 
when the children slept out on the screened 
verandah, of Peter Pan and the Never Never 
Land. Niccola followed Joanna about, looked 
up to her in everything, and tried to copy all 
her ways. 

Randall, two years older than Niccola, was 
rather a stormy boy. Niccola got along quite 
well with him. It was against his oldest sister 
that his rages turned. But to Niccola he was 
always kind, in an off-hand, patronizing way. 
Jack, the baby of them all, was everyone’s 
favorite—he was so sweet and adorable-look- 
ing, with his fine brown eyes and golden curls. 

And the mother—holding the children in 
check, quietly, patiently, always cheerful, 
ready with her unfailing interest. Other fami- 
lies might have fathers who romped more with 
their youngsters, but not many had mothers 
who could “do things’, as they used to say. 
Leaving her work, if necessary, she would go 
to play ball, or organize party games, take long 
walks, or cycle for miles. 

Niccola had thought when she was little 
that it was much more fun being a girl than a 
boy, because she could enjoy two sets of things 
—girls’ games as well as boys’, girls’ books as 
well as boys’. Niccola had a small family of 
dolls which she attended to with desultory in- 
terest. But she prided herself on being able 
to play marbles and stick-knife, too. She could 
swing from a cross-bar, vault a four-barred 
gate, jump from mountains of hay in a hay- 
loft. Niccola was always thankful that her 
early years were spent in an almost country 
environment. The first house she could re- 
member was on the edge of a ravine. The 
children really thought that they possessed the 
ravine. It provided endless delights of ex- 
ploration, and mysteriousness and beauty. The 
Wares moved to another house, when Niccola 
was six—a house surrounded with several 
acres of uncleared land. Niccola remembered 
the long summer evenings, when they would 
race about the sloughs and woods, to lie pant- 
ing in the tall grass, until a playmate gave the 
signal to run “Home Free”. Or they might go 
to a wood, climb young poplars, and sway back 
and forth in the trees, until their weight bent 
the small trunks over far enough for them to 
drop off. But almost the most fun was to 
swim in the evening, when the lights were on 
at the pool. They would jump in at the deep 
end, and, with eyes open, slowly rise to the 
top, looking at the shifting blobs of light at the 
surface. Then there were countless memories 
of holidays at the lake—a train journey, the 
race to the beach; rowing, swimming through 
breakers; the elation of being on an island, 
even thought it was only a mound of rocks 
and nettles; the “Golden Hill’, where they 
stood among sunflowers shoulder high; the 
“Castle”, a stone building with a history of 
fifty years behind it—these were treasures to 
be taken out and handled gently and lovingly 
in the years to come. 


In Niccola’s tenth year her father died. Her 
early childhood thus definitely closed that year. 

The Sunday before her father’s death was 
another time of deepest happiness. Perhaps 
there gathered about that last Sunday all tne 
half-remembered impressions of many other 
Sundays. They could not always have been 
sunny, but she remembered that day as a 
bright day, when the family breakfasted in a 
leisurely manner, instead of scrambling off to 
school as on week-days. On that last Sunday 
they all walked, as was their custom, through 
the country. lanes to the little church. Was it 
that afternoon that Niccola took her book out 
to the woods, to read by herself? After sup- 
per, while the girls were clearing away, father 
played voluntaries on the sweet-toned reed 
organ. And then the family gathered about 
their father and sang from the Mendelssohn 
Choir music: 


“No star is o’er the lake, 

Its pale watch keeping. 

The moon is half awake, 
Through grey mists creeping.” 

While they were singing—father in his bass 
voice, the girls singing contralto, mother and 
the younger ones carrying the melody—Nicccla 
felt again that great and wonderful happiness, 
so intensely, so vividly that she could not re- 
main indoors. She slipped outside into the 
friendly darkness, hearing the music from 
within the house, as she sat on the steps. Be- 
cause she had no words to clothe her feeling 
with—she knew no poetry, had no one else’s 
experience to go by—she thought that this must 
be a conversion—a turning to God. 

Very likely she would have forgotten that 
Sunday, except that it was the last. The 
following days she remembered with painful 
fidelity. Niccola did not know until years 
later what was the nature of her father’s 
illness, nor that her mother was with him in his 
last hours. After her father had been taken 
to the hospital, Niccola was sent to friends for 
a visit, to be kept out of the way of the grown 
people’s anxiety. Niccola, reassured after her 
_ first fears, was already reckoning when father 
would be home, satisfied with the promise that 
she might see him Sunday afternoon. 

That Sunday she went with her little friend 
to Sunday school. Niccola remembered coming 
back to the house, laughing and talking. But 
the woman whom she called Auntie came to- 
wards her, tears flowing, her arms outstretched. 
“Niccola dear, Niccola, Father’s gone!” 

Niccola stood stock-still and uttered no 
word. Then she turned and went into the 
bedroom and lay on the bed, her face away 
from the light. She did not cry even when the 
kind lady came in and stroked her hair. ‘“Nic- 
cola dear, mother wants you home.” : 

Niccola remembered her dumb composure 
as they rode back on the street-car. She 
walked up the steps and into her home. There 
were many people there, but Niccola went 
straight to her mother and stood by her with- 
out a word. Her mother broke out weeping 
again. Niccola put her head on her mother’s 
shoulder. Someone answered the telephone. 
“Mr. Ware passed away early this morning”. 

The stony grief did not leave the little 
girl. The younger children were not kept home 
from school in the days before the ‘uneral. 
When her teacher asked her probing questions 
about her father’s death, Niccola gripped the 
edge of her desk, looked straight ahead, and 
answered, “Yes. No. I don’t know.” She was 
even drearily conscious of a sense of import- 
ance when she was allowed out early from 
school to go to the funeral. But she could not 
cry. In the taxi going down town, Randall sat 
with tears running over. During the service, 
Jack, still a very little boy, began to sob aloud. 
His mother took him on her knee. Niccola sat 
mute, ashamed of her calmness. But no tears 
came. 

Jack and Niccola were not taken to the 
cemetery, but went to their Auntie’s. Their 
little friend began to play a gramophone re- 
cord. “Hush, dear,” said her mother. 

“Tt’s all right,” said Niccola, “I don’t mind.” 
Again she felt she was not responding as she 
should. They might think her heartless, un- 
feeling—she could not help it. As her life 
swung back again to the ordinary routine of 
school and play, the hardness and bitterness 
in her heart went so far below the level of her 
everyday feeling that she almost forgot about 
it. But on Sundays, when her mother sat in 
church weeping quietly, Niccola could not 
even stretch out her hand to her, but sat silent 
and miserable. 

And then, when she was thirteen, her three- 
year-old grief broke out. A teacher had kept 
her in after four to help her with some algebra 
problem. Niccola felt nervous and upset about 
some questions she did not understand. The 
teacher said kindly, “Perhaps you could get 
your father to help you.” Then, quickly, as he 
perceived his blunder, “I’m sorry, Niccola. 
Your brother is at home—ask him.” 

“May I go, please,” said Niccola, and turned 
to the door, her lips trembling. Once out of 
the school she ran down the streets until she 


UNDERCOOKED, UNSEASONED, SCALLOPED POTAEOES 


Mullin’s Memorial Molly Hughes 


The elevator settled like a feather on the 
ground floor of the Omega House, and Helen 
strutted out. The crowd of girls struggled 
to be next to operate it. By stepping on Betty’s 
prostrate head, June seized the controls, and 
the elevator soared aloft with five Omegas, 
packed cheek to cheek. But what is an eleva- 
tor doing in the Omega House, you ask. Well, 
it all began in September when University 
and the Omega House opened. 

It was almost midnight when the taxi left 
me, but the house was blazing with light. I 
opened the door the six inches it would swing, 
and oozed in. A large trunk blocked the way. 
I mountaineered it. In the hall doorway two 
more trunks stood, upended behind a large 
box. I cireumnavigated the latter, ripped my 
best stockings, swore, and looked up. Looming 
above me around the trunks, in shining face, 
pink satin nightie, and curlers, was an enor- 
mous female. A little taken aback, I intro- 
duced myself, assumed she was the new house 
mother and not the former tenant, and ex- 
plained my presence. The creature patted me 
on the shoulder and said, “It’s quite all right, 
dearie,” and released me. I staggered out to 
the kitchen to find six girls perched on tables 
and counters eating toast. The woman had re- 
treated to her lair, so I began inquiring. The 
name was Mullins. June raved about her kind- 
ness. Betty said she seemed all right. Mary 
muttered that so far they hadn’t had anything 
you could honestly call a meal, but Helen 
quietly added that they’d only been there two 
days. The conversation went on to the beau- 
tiful freshettes, and who had been married, so 
having finished two cups of tea, I located the 
empty bed, and crawled in beside my influenza- 
ish room mate. 

The morning was erratic, and lunch was our 
first regular meal. Mrs. Mullins presided, and 
well draped ourselves around the table. Late 
as usual, I got the place of horror beside the 
house mother. A rather frugal lunch appeared 
on the table, and we hurled ourselves on it. 
When the first round was over, the conversa- 
tion began, and though not sparkling, it was 
sustained. I learned that Mrs. Mullins had a 


came to a little wood. Here she stopped, 
strangled by her sobs and blinded by her 
tears. She flung down her school books and 
caught hold of a branch of a tree. “O Father, 
Father! My Father!” she moaned. It was as 
if then she knew her loss, how sorely she 
would be missing him in the years to come— 
to answer her questions and quiet her fears, to 
encourage and support her by his strength and 
calm. 

As her grief left her, Niccola sank exhausted 
to the ground, her cheek against the cool, 
smooth trunk. It was very quiet in the woods. 
Now she felt somehow at peace, waiting. And 
then, without reasoning why, she tore a page 
out of her scribbler and began to write a letter 
to her father, writing down all her sorrow and 
hurt and perplexity. She carried the letter 
about with her for some days. When no one 
was about, she put the letter on the fire, 
opened the draught, and watched the paper 
burn away to ashes that. were borne, as glow- 
ing sparks, up the chimney. 

And so Niccola turned the last corner away 
from childhood. She had taken the first step 
in the interesting, difficult country of adoles- 
cence, leading to the land of grown-ups beyond. 


husband and two sons in the army overseas, a 
daughter elsewhere. Her health was poor. Her 
legs bothered her. It was from the minerals in 
the water at Dunham, her home. She had a 
farm which she was trying to keep up for her 
boys. The neighbors were kind, but didn’t 
look after the animals properly. Our house 
had been in a frightful state from the former 
tenants. The washing machine didn’t work. 
Did we own any tea towels? She’d had to cut 
up her own bath towels. I escaped as soon as 
tea had been gulped. 


On Friday classes started, and all the eight 
o’clockers hit the dining room at seven forty- 
seven. In five minutes the cereal appeared, 
followed closely by the cold burnt toast and the 
watery coffee. Mrs. Mullins bustled in and out 
talking furiously, while the maid slept in the 
kitchen. The girls grunted, got up, and ran. 
Our delicious lunch consisted of two lettuce 
leaves, bread and butter, and raw apples; our 
dinner, macaroni cheese, and apple sauce. That 
night we ate two loaves of bread, toasted, be- 
fore we went to bed, and the murmuring be- 
gan. The following day the breakfast ritual 
was repeated with minor variations, such as 
lumpy scorched porridge, and no milk. Lunch 
and dinner were only distinguishable because 
the bologna was cold at one meal and fried at 
the next, whereas the potatoes reversed the 
order. Mrs. Mullins, however, confided in 
Vera that she thought we were all lovely girls. 
On Saturday we had the first small tiff. Helen, 
the house manager, was sent to inquire if the 
upstairs was going to be cleaned this week. 
“Oh, no!” said Mrs. Mullins. “When I was 
hired it was stated that the girls would clean 
their own rooms.” “You were misinformed,” 
replied the meeting, sending Helen back to 
Mrs. Mullins. “While we had a maid we will 
not clean our rooms.” Mrs. Mullins capitulated 
and harmony was restored. 


The next week passed in semi-starvation and 
low grumblings. The Mullins piece de resist- 
ance became firmly rooted on the menu. 
Undercooked, unsalted, scalloped potatoes and 
raw apples were the staples. This was occa- 
sionally varied by soup, bologna, or one of its 
relatives. Poor Mary incurred the Mullins 
enmity at this point, by wailing one Saturday 
before dinner, “It’s scalloped potatoes again, 
and I simply can’t stand it.” As Mary never 
eats potatoes, her meals of dry bread were 
beginning to pall. We became the mainstay 
of Tuck. But Mrs. Mullins insisted on being 
kind to us. “I’m just doing a little wash, my 
dear. Would you like to slip in a few things?” 
or “I’m going overtown this afternoon. Would 
you like a ride?” It got to such a point that 
you were scarcely permitted to navigate the 
drug store under your own steam. Of course, 
driving with Mrs. Mullins was not insurable, 
and all these small services could only be 
repaid by listening to hours of the Mullins’ 
woes or joys. Her house and its furnishings 
were usually good for ten or fiften minutes. 
If she had all the furniture she claimed, her 
house must have covered about the same area 
as the Palace at Knossus. She did, however, 
bring in her tea-wagon as a sample. Quite 
useful, too. The house and furnshings topic, 
however, was usually trotted out about the time 
our house needed a little cleaning, and gener- 
ally scared us from asking so grand a lady to 
see that our bathroom was scrubbed. Her 
husband was an inspiring topic. His position 
in the army varied from aide-de-camp to Gen. 
McNaughton to Regimental Sergeant-Major, 
depending on the proximity of pay day. In 
civilian life his exploits were even more won- 
derful. Betty wondered how he could have 
survived the twenty-five years of matrimony 
that Mrs. Mullins claimed. We estimated that 
with her present culinary skill, we’d be dead 
in six months, and we made allowances for 
improvements since her bridal days. The boys 
were devoted to their father as well as their 
mother, and as they were always somewhere 


in his vicinity, their rank changed accordingly. 
They all shared the little parcels she sent 
them every few weeks. This was when she was 
getting us to buy chocolate bars for her. After 
the usual raw apple dessert, Mary remarked 
one night that our sugar also must go into the 
little parcels for Daddy. The next day, how- 
ever, Mrs. Mullins mended Vera’s evening 
dress. She offered to do our ironing. But 
when Helen suggested that the kitchen cleaning 
might be attacked, she had several excellent 
reasons for the delay, and of course had plan- 
ned to get right at it tomorrow. 


Poor Mrs. Mullins seemed starved for friend- 
ship. She stopped us to talk on all occasions. 
Vera and Win, as the two most sympathetic, 
were especially favored, and could have each 
written a fairly interesting if divergent Mullins’ 
family history. Win had to send Mary down 
to do her ironing as she was less susceptible. 
Vera viewed the Mullins’ legs every morning 
at nine. Poor Vera was the only person with- 
out an eight o’clock lecturee. She became so 
well versed in the Mullins birth, illnesses and 
operations that she could supply the doctors’ 
names and the dates to the narrative. Mrs. 
Mullins greeted us all lovingly, and would 
confide in each of us in turn about one of the 
other seven. But although the Mullins pre- 
tended to be lonely, a weird assortment of 
friends dropped in at all hours to be shown 
through the house, or driven somewhere while 
dinner waited. Betty suggested that she was 
probably charging the public to show them our 
menagerie: the original goon girls—tencents. 
We felt like trespassers in our own house. 

But the food! The dreadful, awful, horrible 
food became an obsession. We all wore the 
marks of malnutrition, but we didn’t intend to 
be insulting when our table conversation con- 
sisted solely of Household Economics hints on 
cooking food, or descriptions of our favorite 
dishes. It was futile. Mrs. Mullins always 
concluded that the army had found her sons 
Al, so she must know something about cook- 
ing. We tried heredity and environment for a 
table topic then, and the scalloped potatoes, dry 
bread, and apples continued. We used too 
much sugar, so there were no desserts. We 
used too much butter. The meat coupons were 
insufficient, so we sometimes had bologna. In 
fact, according to Mrs. Mullins, food in any 
quantity was unprocurable. Every night after 
the girls, growing weaker and weaker, crawled 
upstairs from dinner, they gathered in one 
room or another, and the day’s incidents were 
retold. 

Then one night June rushed in, reeking of 
scandal. We skipped the blessing on the dry 
bread, and left Mrs. Mullins with a full tea pot, 
we were so anxious to hear the news. Eight 
girls spread themsélves:on two beds and the 
floor, and June began. She started in a whis- 
per, which rose and fell like a fire siren. She 
had met a friend who knew a girl who had 
worked where Mrs. Mullins had worked before. 
Everyone there knew that Mrs. Mullins had 
never been married, and had no sons. She 
called herself Mrs. Mullins, and told the same 
story, but the cook came from her home town, 
and she soon told everyone. Mrs. Mullins left. 
“Well,” said Vera, who had brought a chocolate 
bar—an act of great self-denial, ““Who gets the 
chocolate bars?” 


“And that,” said Mary, “explains the variable 
factor about Daddy.” 
“ 


“And no wonder,” remarked Helen, “we 
have to pay that salary to someone who is only 
working to keep busy, and because she likes 
young people.” 

Any time one of us arrived home in the 
morning, we found Mrs. Mullins entertaining 
the milkman or the baker in the kitchen. The 
maid was an expensive ornament. She took 
two hours to wash the dishes, and then sat in 
the living-room and smoked. We almost felt 
we should ask permission before entering. She 
also was, of course, just a dear girl. Mary ad- 
vocated her paying us for doing her work. 
The floors were never waxed. Mrs. Mullins’ 
legs. The chairs were never dusted. Stooping 
made her giddy. We suggested that Margie, 
the maid, might perhaps do something. Oh, 
Margie didn’t have time. They washed daily. 


Betty maintained that they took in washing for 
Americans. 


After furious arguments in the bedrooms, 
in which no one made the slightest effort to 
lower their voices, so that Mrs. Mullins must 
have heard many violent accusations roaring 
down the hot air vents, it was finally decided 
to get a new house mother, and we started 
hunting. Win and Betty were still afraid that 
a change might be for the worse. At least, the 
Mullins left us alone, although when Vera 
found an empty beer bottle on our front door- 
step one Sunday morning and dumped it into 
the garbage, Mrs. Mullins hurried out and 
buried it. She whispered to Vera that she 
wouldn’t interfere with our fun, but we must 
remember her duty as house mother. She was 
out every evening, but she visualized us at 
home with a case of beer in the middle of the 
floor, an illusion which we did nothing to 
dispel in the vain hope it might drive her out. 

We had just contacted what appeared to be 
an excellent prospect, when Mrs. Mullins asked 
Helen to call a house meeting, so that both 
sides could air their complaints and settle our 
difficulties. There seemed, she said, an under- 
current of unpleasantness. She felt that the 
girls were not entirely satisfied. On the prin- 
ciple that even a condemned criminal deserves 
a hearing, we all trailed reluctantly into the 
living room one evening. The silence could 
have been cut by the yard. Mrs. Mullins be- 
gan to talk. She had tried to do her best for us. 
She had treated us like her own sons. Her 
voice broke and she began to sob. June hur- 
riedly came to the rescue. 


“Of course we were satisfied.” 


“We realized what a tremendous task she had 
faced.” 


“We were grateful for her efforts.” 


“We enjoyed the meals.” This last from 
Betty, who could live on potatoes and bread 
without bulging. It was a race to retract our 
unkind accusations. We abased ourselves. 
Mary and Eileen sat like the gargoyles on 
Notre Dame, but June waxed more and more 
enthusiastic. We had, she implied, the best 
possible house mother, who was doing her 
utmost to ensure our comfort. Mrs. Mullins 
was consoled. Helen dared to suggest that the 
food might be improved, and Eileen remarked 
that we’d like the dust shovelled out from un- 
der the beds. Mrs. Mullins agreed. Of course, 
things were hard to get now, and Margery was 
just a young girl. You couldn’t expect too 
much, but she would do her best. Peace 
descended upon the Omega House. We were 
just one big happy family. 

Bitterly we dragged ourselves upstairs. Be- 
hind the shut door, the mutual recriminations 
began. “Who was the hypocrite who started 
the salaaming!” stormed Helen. “You com- 
plain to me about the food, about the dirt, but 
when you have a chance to tell her, every- 
thing is beautiful.” 


“T didn’t retract anything,” said Mary. “Why 
do you have to be so beastly soft-hearted, 
June?” 

“You couldn’t just leave her drenching the 
living room. Besides, she’s really very kind. 
She means well.” 

“That sob story,” sneered Eileen, “was just 
to get our sympathy. Like’ the husband and 
sons overseas. She just wants to hang on to 
her job.” 

“Who wouldn’t, if you can make on it like 
she does,” added Mary. “Look what she must 
save on the food, and by the time she’s sold our 


- sugar, and our butter, and our meat coupons.” 


“T wonder what Margie pays her for the use 
of the living room.” 

“She’s not as bad as last year’s,” Win shouted. 
“Mrs. Bee hated us.” 

“T think Mrs. Mullins is quite fond of us,” 
added Vera. 

“Not us,” said Mary. “Make it you. She’d 
like to poison me.” 

“The next one might be worse,” said Betty. 
“Her letter says she’s small and delicate. We’d 
probably have to do all the work.” 

“Anyway, we can’t fire Mrs. Mullins now,” 
said Helen, “after we’ve told her everything is 
all right.” 


“We can at least give her another try,” June 
insisted. 


“Tf we don’t die in the attempt,” added Eileen. 


So it was agreed that we would cancel our 
prospects and carry on. Our only safeguard 
was that it was financially to Mrs. Mullins’ ad- 
vantage to keep a few of us alive. 

Life continued as before, with the exception 
that the maid gave notice, and we began wooing 
Selective Service for another. The meals were 
the same dietetic nightmare. The dirt piled up. 
On Sunday, Mrs. Mullins’ day out, in the pro- 
cess of making tea, we investigated the kitchen 
cupboards. There, in bowls and saucers, in 
every cupboard, we found little dabs and pats 
of the two weeks’ meals. Mrs. Mullins was 
very thrifty. She saved food. That same day 


.rumour number two started. Win told us that 


Mrs. Mullins had been discharged from the 
Dawnbeam Children’s Home because she was 
a bad influence on the staff. One of Win’s 
friends, whose father was on the board of 
directors, had told her so. That night the 
house was evenly divided, four to four, on the 
question of liquidating Mrs. Mullins. By next 
evening’s indignation meeting, one of the nays 
had become a yea. Mrs. Mullins had thrown 
her arms around Betty at breakfast. She could 
stand being Betty dear on all occasions. She 
could endure being chided about not wearing 
stockings, and warned of the horrible fate in 
store for her legs. She could even bear looking 
at the specimen legs, but she would not be 
mauled at seven fifty-five am. Mrs. Mullins 
was through. Helen was delegated to inform ~ 
her on the morrow. 


All morning unhappy Helen planned her 
speech. We would have to endure the Mullins 
reproaches for a week. There would probably 
be poison in our cream of wheat. Lunch was 
a bleak repast. The conversation consisted of 
“Please pass me’s”. As Helen was steeling 
herself with a hand of bridge to strike the 
blow, Mrs. Mullins beckoned her out. Our 
eyes and ears followed them into the hall as 
we tried to carry on with bridge. Mrs. Mullins 
was so sorry, but she had been to the doctor 
yesterday, and he was ordering her into hos- 
pital. Her legs, you know. She hated to let us 
down, but the doctor despaired of her life if 
she didn’t rest immediately. Helen beamed, 
and almost screamed with delight. Then she 
tried to straighten her face to a suitably grave 
and sympathetic expression. Of course, we 
would be frightfully sorry to lose Mrs. Mullins, 
but she mustn’t jeopardize her health for us. 
After a good rest perhaps she would feel able 
to come back. Mrs. Mullins sniffled and choked, 
but Helen finally escaped. Never had we been 
so happy. 

The next few days passed quickly. We were 
too pleased to notice the food. Mrs. Mullins 
seemed a bit subdued, and constantly reiter- 
ated that she had done her best for us. On | 
Saturday she packed her car, and bid us each 
individually, and finally en masse, a tearful 
farewell. We put down our brooms and scrub- 
bing brushes long enough to shake hands, and 
express our hopes for her health. We were 
a little ashamed of our hypocrisy, and everyone 
felt awkward until she left. Mary still main- 
tained that her illness was only an excuse to 
leave before she was fired. Nobody was sorry 
to see her go. 

We soon forgot all about Mrs. Mullins, how- 
ever, in the difficulties of running the house 
ourselves, and entertaining a district president, 
redecorating a room and welcoming our new 
house mother. Mrs. Mullins was but a memory 
which was resurrected by the sight of scalloped 
potatoes. Then one afternoon a lawyer tele- 
phoned. “Was that the Beta Epsilon Omega © 
Fraternity?” It was. What had we done now, 
was Helen’s thought, as she stood at the tele- 
phone. “Had we employed a Mrs. Mullins as 
house mother this fall?”. We had. Helen de- 
cided to be non-committal until she found 
where this was leading. Mrs. Mullins had just 
died in the Alexandria hospital, and in her 
will had left to the Beta Epsilon Omega one 
thousand dollars, to be used to improve the 
house. Helen gasped. ‘“What did you say 
your name was? Are youa Gamma? Because 
we'll return your coffee right away.” The 


949 AIR MILES 


I Had The Wings of an Angel  w.p. cia 


One rainy June morning a fifteen passenger 
Canadian Pacific Airlines ‘“Lodestar’” gunned 
its huge twin motors on the wide runway of the 
Edmonton airport. Rain had been falling 
steadily, and was trickling in silver streams 
down the long smooth wing and falling in 
liquid icicles to the ground. The tarred cement 
beneath the wings was kept dry, however, by 
the wind of the propellers as they softly or 
loudly whirred in response to the roars of the 
engines. With each burst of the motor, puddles 
for twenty feet about the plane were whipped 
from sight, and the cement left dry as a bone. 


After five or ten minutes warm-up, the 
snappy hostess closed the small, rear door and 
signalled to the pilot. Slowly the great air 
monster stirred itself. The tail moved gradu- 
ally in a semicircle until the plane was headed 
toward the main runway. She gracefully slid 
down the glassy way, leaving in her wake a 
dry path which extended twenty feet or more 
behind the plane, and then closed in under a 
blanket of fresh rain. Once the nose was into 
the wind, the motors which had roared before 
broke into a tremendous thunder. Slowly, 
then faster, the lovely big bird continued to 
glide forward. The tail rose; the occupants 
tilted forward as the seats moved to an up- 
right position. Less than ten seconds, more 
than seventy miles an hour, and we had left 
the earth for heaven. 


Streets grew narrower, telephone poles 
grew shorter, houses become ‘small square 
boxes with flat tops. Hedges turned into beau- 
tiful neat trimmings. Fences no longer showed 
need of repair. One quick look and the city 
was behind us. 

Color made itself felt. Rain made the roads 
and summerfallow blacker than usual, and the 
crops greener than green ever was before. We 
went higher. Groves and houses and dozens of 
fields and pastures could be taken in all at a 
glance. Horses looked like bugs. Herds of 
cattle looked like small armies of slow-moving 
ants. Color was everywhere. Heavy, dark, 
grey clouds hung low above us, almost. low 
enough to reach. But no one looked at them. 
Every eye was cast upon the brand new scenery 
below—the scenery of Edmonton’s immediate 
district—scenery unrivalled. 

Distance lent beauty to the landscape. 
Every item which could be seen at all was 
delicately chiseled. Machinery scattered care- 


lawyer reaffirmed his sincerity, and told her — 


to come to his office to sign, the necessary 
papers. When they heard, the girls were 
stunned. After all the horrible things we’d 
said about Mrs. Mullins, after all we’d done to 
get rid of her, we couldn’t accept the money. 
The majority, however, smothered their con- 
science. It would be unfair to future Omegas 
not to accept the gift. After much debate, it 
was decided to buy an elevator with the 
money in memory of Mrs. Mullins’ legs, and 
to save the limbs of future house mothers. 
Committees were sent to interview elevator 
manufacturers, and a beautiful steel model, 
upholstered in cream leather with red and gold 
trim, was selected and installed. 

So on that memorable Sunday we initiated it. 
After a solemn and moving ceremony, the girls 
took turns operating it. As Mary stepped out 
she remarked, “And when I think how hungry 
the poor old girl’s heart was, I... .” 

“Yes,” said Jean, “it makes me hungry for 
one of her meals.” 

And that is why each year at the Omega 
House we hold a Mullins day, when we serve 
undercooked, unseasoned, scalloped potatoes, 
dry bread, and raw apples for breakfast, lunch 
and dinner. 


lessly in yards, wind-blown straw, weather- 
beaten shacks, straggly hay stacks, scrubby, 
cattle-trampled gardens—none of the distract- 
ing features of farms was visible. Only the top 
of the building, the circle of yellow that was 
the straw-stack, the straight even rows of the 
garden—only the outlines were distinguishable. 
Pastures were clean-cut and green; fences 
framed them. Streams were crystal threads 
winding and twisting in weird designs. There 
were no marshy, muddy shores, or ragged 
banks. Fields were perfectly cultivated, with- 
out weeds, wild oats, or gumbo patches. 


Suddenly grey engulfed us. One moment, 
and the rain stopped. Overhead was a bril- 
liant blue lit by a dazzling sun. Below were 
billowing, bulging blankets of downy, woollen 
fluff. Along their irregular surface flashed a 
patch of shadow, haloed by a beam of reflected 
light. For a few seconds we could see below 
us a railway track, a bridge, puffs of black 
smoke, and grey again. The shadow had for a 
moment disappeared. Later we were to amuse 
ourselves watching that shadow and its halo 
speed along below us. Soon it became small, a 
mere point, for we were 10,000 feet in the air. 


A higher cloud bank would bring the shadow to 
life size again. Often it disappeared entirely 
for many minutes, when clouds extended too 
high to over-ride. 


As we rode through them, the clouds were 
dazzling white. The rain was held in a lower 
layer. To look steadily out a window was 
more than the eyes could stand. A glance was 
enough, for the whiteness and brilliance of the 
dense clouds was blinding, like a welder’s 
flame. 


In an hour or less, after we had given up 
hope of seeing anything underneath the thick 
layer of clouds and were settling back in soft, 
plush-cushioned seats, our air hostess brought 
out a large paper cupful of strong coffee, one 
cheese and one jam sandwich, and an orange 
for each of the fourteen passenger. Eight of 
them were happy at the sight of food, for, 
most of them confided when they finished the 
ride, they had not risked very much breakfast. 
The remaining six were “waitresses”, who 
didn’t care to eat. They wanted to die. Some 
of us, judging from their appearance, their 
destination, and their profession, didn’t care 
whether they did die or not. They were sick 
and we were sick of the sight of them. 


At last the clouds cleared. We thought we 
would see some country, but we were partly 
wrong. The pilot banked and circled twice. 
One the ground below, we could see a gigantic 
number 4 on cement and gravel. The plane 
settled down and its occupants were told it 
would leave in twenty minutes. One short 
look-around—at fifty or sixty yellow trucks 


lined up like an army tentline for the O.C’s 


parade, two or three groups of bewhiskered 


men excitedly shooting crap, dozens of signs 
and slogans—and once more we were in the air. 

The sky cleared after we had gone two 
hundred miles or so. On our left we could see 
in the hazy distance, brown, rough peaks. 
They stayed at the same distance for the better 
part of the trip, since our flight paralleled the 
mountain range. The tops were round and 
dark. As we progressed, they became rugged 
and streaked in color. White jagged tips came 
into view. But they did not come closer. 


Below us the country had lost all its lived- 
in appearance. The colors had gone. All that 
remained were dreary greys and dismal 
browns. The many lakes and streams seemed 
turbid. Every bit of blue had left them. Trees 
looked scrubby for a distance, then disappeared 
altogether. We were over the great swamp 
country. 


A young lad in the seat ahead suddenly 
started and pointed down. Below, down where 
the small shadow swooped over the earth was 
a thin crooked line, yellow brown in color, like 
dried clay. Our first view of the Alaska High- 
way. It twisted and turned, jointed like a 
child’s meccano set. As the ground became 
more uneven, and the far-off snow caps drew 
nearer, the shaky line took on more kinks, 
doubled back, and went around. In three 
minutes we flew over what would be two 
hours of road. The quickest, easiest route had 
been chosen in almost every instance during 
construction. 


Again we were wrapped in white. Five 
hours in the air had made the interior of the 
plane quite warm, but some of the seats were 
too perpendicular to sleep in. Some, however, 
did incline, and their occupants dozed delight- 
fully. One straight-backed chair performed 
ideally the functions expected of an ordinary 
chair, but it was not until a scanty twenty 
minutes from the journey’s end, an accidental 
kick on a small black lever let the back drop 
down two feet to form an A-1 makeshift bed. 


Through odd breaks in the billowing sheets 
below, we could see rough mountain peaks 
jutting near us. What was ahead we could 
not see, the vision being limited by the set of 
the windows, to a side, the rear, and sometimes 
a downward view depending upon the angle of 
the plane. After almost seven hours in the air; 
our craft slowly lost altitude. Or else the 
mountains were getting bigger. We broke 
through a cloud bank and were startled to see 
on our right, not at the distant horizon, but 
within a stone’s throw, the sheer, rocky side of 
a black mountain. The top was not visible. We 
were dangerously low. Not only had we 
dropped considerably, but we were still going 
down. The sign behind the pilot said, “Fasten 
Safety Belts”. No one spoke. Only glances. 
They spoke—spoke more than words could 
have. Mountains were above us. Why? 
‘Could a clear patch be found to land on? 
There were no parachutes. Down, down, 
down, slower, slower; the sound of the engines 
was faint, but regular. A black shadow rushed 
up to meet us. It lost itself in a black streak 
of earth not twenty feet below. Earth! Smooth 
earth. Wheels kissed the surface gently. There 
was no crash or solid wall of rock, or clump 
of trees, or stream. It was cement. 


The huge bird, having flown through a pass 
in the rocky barrier, stopped, and taxied up to 
the C.P.A. hangar. Seven hours, not a minute 
either way, from Edmonton to Whitehorse, 
Yukon. 


Dedication 


To the student writers at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta we dedicate this 
Literary Supplement and this issue of 
The Gateway. We hope by this means 
to encourage other students to write | 
and express their opinions through The 
Gateway and through other Canadian 
publications. 


HIS NAME AND ONE OTHER WORD— 


“Pa f A fi n de r Willard oe Joslin 


This radio play by W. L. Joslin, a graduate in Arts from the University of Alberta in 1943, 
was broadcast over the CBC last fall. 


Narrator: Canada has known many trail 
blazers. A casual hand, dipping down almost 
any where into the cauldron of Canada’s 
simmering history, could bring forth a dozen 
names to conjure with. LaVerandrye, Kel- 
sey, Lord Selkirk, Lagimodiere, McDonald 
.. the roster reads on and on. They battled 
the elements . . they endured hardships . . 
They called on incredible reserves of stamina 
and courage, and they tamed this fierce land 
of ours so that those who followed their 
pioneer footsteps could turn its great strength 
to useful pursuits. Michael Rennie was one 
of these. Not so well known, perhaps, as 
those glorious names out of the far past, but 
a trail blazer, just the same . . and a pioneer 
whose energy, courage and far-sightedness 
was second to none. Michael Rennie was of 
our times. His field of exploration was in 
the air— (Board fade)—and it seems appro- 
priate that our story should begin on the 
grounds of the Edmonton airport. 


Mrs. R.: Yes, gentlemen . . just a thin shaft of 
granite pointing to the billowy clouds . . 
white in the blue Alberta sky. And on it, 
his name and one other word—Pathfinder. 
I think that is what he would have wanted. 


Del. 1: But surely . . something a little more 
ornate .. something that would 


Del. 2: Your son was a very important man, 
Mrs. Rennie. 

Mrs. R.: Don’t you think I realize that, gentle- 
men? Don’t you suppose my pride in him is 
greater than yours could possibly be? 

Del. 1: But is seems so plain, this simple monu- 
ment 

Mrs. R.: It is like Michael . . simple and straight 
and honest. It is what he would have want- 
ed. I believe he would have been very 
proud to think you would erect it on the 
grounds of the civic airport, too. He always 
said that the Edmonton airfield would one 
day become the crossroads of the world. 


Del. 2: Perhaps we could add a record of his 
achievements . . a bronze plaque. 


Mrs. R.: I’m sorry, gentlemen. You’ve asked 
for my suggestions, and I have told you what 
I think. I’m afraid you don’t understand. 
None of you knew my boy, did you—per- 
sonally, I mean? (Pause.) 
not. You see, he was different from most 
other boys. For one thing, he never knew a 
father. Mr. Rennie died when Michael was a 
baby. He was a man before he was sixteen 
.. up in the north country trapping . . mak- 
ing a living for himself and for me. In spite 
of that, I never thought of Michael as a 
grown man until one spring—1915 it was 
—(Board Fade)—when he returned from 
the North with a light of purpose in his eyes. 


Mrs. R.: But, Michael, you’re so young! They 
want men for the Army—not boys! 

Michael: They’ll take me, alright. I don’t 
look like a boy, do I? 

Mrs. R.: Well .. no. You’re so big, and so 
brown. But, Michael . . you’ve only just 
some home. It’s bad enough when you’re 
away up there in the North country. I worry 
about you all the time. 

Michael: Gosh, Mother, you don’t need to 
worry about me. I can take care of myself 
—up North, or in the Army. And I’ve got 
to go, you see? They need us all., 

Mrs. R.: (Sighing) Yes, I suppose you're right, 
Michael. You. usually are. 

Michael: We’ve got to beat them, Mother—you 
can see that, surely. We've got to do it if it 
takes every man in the country—yes, and 
every boy, too. 


No, I thought - 


Mrs. R.: Alright, son. (Board Fade.) But 
promise me you'll be careful. You're all I 
have... 

(Silent break.) 


Mrs. R.: (Fading up) Yes, gentlemen, I admit 
it. I did my best to dissuade him. He was 
still under agé. But Michael would have 
his way, and he went to the recruiting office 
to enlist. When he came home again he was 
glum and silent. I grew hopeful. He was 
only in a mood like this when he couldn’t 
have his own way. (Board Fade.) It was 
ee pulling teeth, getting the story out of 

im. 


Michael: I told you they wouldn’t take me, 
Mother. Isn’t that enough? 

Mrs. R.: (Gently) Won’t you tell me? I don’t 
like to see you feeling so hurt. 


Michael: I’m not feeling sorry for myself, don’t 
worry. 


Mrs. R.: But you are, Michael. I can see it in 
your face. Won’t you tell me what hap- 
pened? Was it—your age? 

Michael: Nope. It wasn’t my age. 
you'd let me think, Mother. 

Mrs. R.: There’s nothing wrong with you, is 
there? You're not sick, or anything? 


Michael: I don’t look like I was sick, do I, 
Mom? 
Mrs. R.: Well, no—but... 


Michael: I—well, I may as well tell you. I got 
flat feet. 


Mrs. R.: Flat feet! 

Michael: Yeah—I guess I’m just a physical 
wreck, eh, Mom? 

Mrs. R: (Chuckling) I wouldn’t say that, 
Michael—but I am glad it’s nothing more 
serious. Cheer up, son. Don’t look so dismal. 

Michael: Listen, Mother, this isn’t something 
to laugh at. I said I was going to enlist, 
didn’t I? 

Misi Ree west butmes. 

Michael: Well—and I’m going to enlist, too. 
Haven’t I always done everything I set out 
to do. (Growling.) Flat feet! All birds 
have flat feet, haven’t they? D’you know 
what I’m going io do? 

Mrs. R.: No—what? 

Michael—I’m going to join the British Flying 
Corps. 

Mrs. R.: The .. British Flying Corps? But you 
don’t know anything about flying, Michael. 

Michael: I can learn, can’t I? I'll ride a freight 
east. There’s a recruiting party down East 
right now. (Board Fade.) It won’t take me 
long to learn, Mom . . and flying’s the coming 
thing. Didn’t you know? 

(Silent break.) 

Mrs. R.: (Fading wp) So Michael went East— 
and he had his own way again. He became 
a flier, and a fighter. I needn’t tell you 
about his record in the war. He never want- 
ed to discuss it, anyway. That wasn’t the 
kind of flying Michael liked—flying to kill. 
I found out what he really wanted to do 
when he came home, after the war. (Board 
Fade.) He was a trifle more serious, per- 
haps, but otherwise he was the same boy 
who’d gone away with the fire of the cause 
in his eyes. 


I wish 


- Michael: I’ve brought two friends back with 


me, Mom—two boys who flew with me over 
there. This is Billy Black. My Mother, 
Billy. 
Black: Very pleased to meet you, Mrs. Rennie. 
Michael: And this is Jack Belmont—one of the 
sweetest fliers you could hope to see. 
Belmont: We’ve heard a lot about you, Mrs. 
Rennie. And now we know it’s all true. 


Mrs. R.: (Laughing) I hope Michael hasn’t 
been painting too bright a picture. But do 
come in and sit down, boys. You’re welcome 
here any time—and right now I’m going out 
to make you a hot cup of tea. 

Michael: Swell, Mom. We’re all tired, I guess 
—and thirsty; too. 

Mrs. R.: T’ll be back in a minute, boys. 
(Fading.) Make yourselves comfortable. 
Black: (With a sigh of contentment) A-ah! 

She’s all you said she was, Mike. 

Belmont: And more. But look, Mike—about 
that idea of yours. How can you fly air- 
planes around where there’s nothing to land 
on but glaciers and mountain tops? I don’t 
see... 

Michael: But I tell you it can be done! In the 
winter we'll use skis, and in the summer 
we'll use pontoons. We can land on the lakes 
—there’s hundreds of them. 

Black: Yes, but what about the winter? 

Michael: The lakes will be covered with ice, 
won't they? That’s when we'll use our skis. 

Belmont: It sounds crazy to me. Why—there 
must be millions of square miles of that 
North country—all looking the same -from a 
plane. 

Black: Yeah—perfect country to get lost in. 
Or crash into the top of a mountain. 


Belmont: I think Mike’s been having night- 


mares. I’d forget it if I were you, Mike. 


Michael: No—listen, fellows. I’m dead serious. 
Do you want to be holed up in some dirty 
old office all the rest of your lives? 


Belmont: No, but... 


Michael—Then come with me. If the flying 
bug bites this country—and it will—we’re all 
set. We can’t miss. : 

Black: But, Mike—there’s no market? How 
are you goin’ to... 

Michael: No market! Why do you think they 
built a railway north? I tell you, that north 
country is paved with solid gold—and we're 
going to be the boys who bring it out. Some 
‘day the north will be the biggest develop- 
ment in this whole country. All it needs is a 
link with civilization—(Board Fade)—and 
we’re going to supply that link. 

Mrs. R.: (Fading up) I’ve already told you, 
gentlemen, that once Michael had his heart 
set on a thing there was no stopping him. 
His enthusiasm finally convinced his friends, 
who threw their lot with him. But it went 
even further. Michael’s idea captured the 
fancy of several Edmonton business men. As 
you probably know, they advanced him the 
money to bring in two aeroplanes from the 
East. The boys called them the “Flying Box- 
cars”. To me, they were rickety looking 
things, with one fragile wing set above the 
cabin. (Board Fade.) I suppose it was only 
natural that Michael made their first long 
trip. 

Sound: Fade up airplane motor—distant at 
first, then coming in. : 
Belmont: That’s Mike, alright! Boy, am I glad 

to see him back safe and sound! 

Mrs. R: You think you’re glad! I haven’t slept 
a wink since Michael left with that cargo of 
supplies. 

Black: (Laughing) You'll have to get over 
that, Mrs. Rennie—or you won't be getting 
much sleep. This flight of Mike’s is only 
the start. Pretty soon we’re going to be 
flying all over that Northern sky! 

Sound: Plane landing—noise up, drowning 
voices—then cut motor. 

Belmont: (Off) Mike! Mike! How was it? 
Michael: (Off) Like eating a piece of Mom’s 
apple pie. And look what I brought back. 

Belmont: Holy smoke! Furs! Look at ’em! 

Black: Golly, Mike, there’s enough furs there 
to make a mink coat for every woman in 
Edmonton! 

Michael: (Chuckling) Well, maybe, but not 
quite—but itll give you an idea what’s in 
store for us. Any other way it would have 
taken weeks—maybe months—to get these 
furs out to civilization. And were those 
trappers glad to get the grub and stuff I 
brought! 


Belmont: We’re made, Mike! It’s wonderful! 
We’ll make those old Northern lights think 
they’re right in the middle of Main Street! 


Michael: (Serious) There’ll be lots of head- 
aches, Jack. They won’t all be as easy as 
this. 

Mrs. R: (Fading wp) Michael’s right, boys. 
They won’t all be as easy as this—and you'll 
have heartaches as well as headaches. But 
you'll pull through. You’ve got the right 
spirit—the pioneering spirit. You'll win out. 

Michael: (Board fade) Good old Mom. How 


can we miss boys, with support like that 
behind us? 


Mrs. R.: (Fading up) It was like Michael to 
say that—but as it turned out, the boys were 
going to need all the support they could 
possibly muster—both moral and otherwise. 
They spent the rest of that summer flying 
back and forth over the wild, forbidding 
North country, carrying trappers and pros- 
pectors and their supplies. It was exciting 
work, and the boys thrived on it as they 
never would have done “holed up in an 
office”, as Michael had put it. I like to 
think that no nation in the world can raise 
boys as capable as our Canadian lads— 
or as full of amazing ingenuity. (Board 
fade.) Iremember Michael telling me about 
an accident they had once... 

Sound: Fade up airplane motor on take-off— 
bring up to roar, then throttle down to cough- 
ing—idling sound. 

Michael: (Projecting) It’s that blamed pro- 
peller, Jack. Look at it! I knew we should 
have changed it before we took off from 
Edmonton. 


Belmont: Busted, eh? We’re in a fine spot 
now, Mike. How’d you like to spend the 
winter up North? 

Sound: Cut motor. 


Michael: It wouldn’t be the first time—but 
we'll got out of here somehow. 


Belmont: We will, eh? What are we going to 
do—borrow a set of wings from the first 
partridge that comes along? 


Michael: Got your axe handy there, Jack? 
Belmont: My axe? Sure, but... 


Michael: Let me have it a minute, will you? 

Belmont: Hey, wait a minute, Mike. If you’re 
thinking of making a raft and floating home, 
there aren’t any... 


Michael: (Fading) I’m not going to make 2 
raft. I’m going to cut us a propeller. 

Belmont: You’re—what! 

Michael: I said I’m going to cut us a propeller. 
Here’s a good hunk of pine—about the right 
size. 

Sound: Chopping. 

Michael: Come here, Jack, and give me a hand. 

Belmont: Good Lord! I thought I’d seen just 
about everything! (Board fade.) Mike, 
you're either a genius or just plain crazy! 
Whittling a new propeller out of a tree! 

Mrs. R.: Well, the boys got home alright that 
time—makeshift propeller and all. It was 
just as simple as that. I’m telling you this 
so you'll have some idea of the difficulties 
they had to overcome. And there were more 
—many more. They couldn’t rely on their 
compasses, because they were flying so close 
to the magnetic pole. Their maps were 
poorly charted and inaccurate. And remem- 
ber, gentlemen, they were flying over our 
immense North country—with no lights or 
beams or beacons to guide them. How they 
kept from getting lost is something I’ll never 
understand. The boys explained by saying 
they had six senses—the sixth one being for 
direction. But in spite of their carefree 
courage, I used to worry. Especially in the 
winter. I grew to hate the dull grey of the 
winter sky—the deep, soft drifts of snow. 
The boys didn’t seem to share my fears, 
though. They kept on flying, summer and 
winter, and gradually other fliers joined their 
outfit. 

You’ve heard of Michael’s mercy flights, 
haven’t you, gentlemen? I remember them 
well—every one. I suppose I recall them 
so vividly because each time he faced dan- 
gers that were both new and deadly—and 


yet, he never failed to answer the appeal for 
help. (Board fade.) I don’t think I’ll ever 
get over the time he flew up to get that 
prospector who'd accidentally shot himself. 

Black: Poor devil. Imagine it, Mike—lying 
up there is his cabin, with the bullet still 
lodged in his chest. 


Michael: Yes—it was a lucky thing for him 
he was able to get to a short wave radio. 


Black: What do you mean, lucky? That’s 
adding insult to injury, if you ask me. He 
can’t send himself out over the radio. 

Michael: No, but he succeeded in getting word 
out, so we can fly in and get him. 


Black: Who can fly in and get him! Do you 
realize what time of year this is, Mike? 
There isn’t enough snow for skis, and the 
lakes won’t be frozen hard enough to use 
wheels. How are you... ; 

Michael: There’s a little lake near there. May- 
be the ice’ll be hard enough. Tell the boys to 
put the wheels on my ship, will you, Billy? 

Black: Are you crazy, Mike? You'll go 
straight to the bottom of that lake. It'll be 
at least a month before you can get in there 
—with either skis or wheels. 

Michael: Maybe you’re right, Billy. I thought 
of that—and then I thought of that poor guy 
lying up there with a bullet in his chest. If 
I was in his place, I’d be looking for help— 
and quickly. 

Black: Now listen, Mike—I’m not going to let 
you go up there and break your fool neck, 
or maybe drown... 

Michael: Have those wheels put on, will you, 
Billy? Il take off in half an hour. 

Black: Alright, you dope! (Board fade.) Only 
I’m a better swimmer than you are. I’m 
going with you! 

Sound: Fade up plane motor—establish, then 
lower to BG. 

Michael: There she is, Billy! Hang on. I’m 
going down. 

Black: If you ever learned how to pray—do it 


now. 
Michael: We'll be okay. 


— Sound: Motor throttled down. 


Black: Look at that ice! It’s as thin as tissue 
paper! 

Michael: You’re seeing things, Billy. It'll hold 
a house. 

Black: Oh, yeah! (Prayerfully) Set her down 
easy, Mike. For the-love of heaven, set her 
down easy! 

Sound: Plane down for landing—sustain long 
enough to create suspense—then idling sound 
—then cut dead. 

Black: Our Father, who art in... 

Michael: Okay, Billy—you can open your eyes 
now. We're down. 

Black: Down? It’s impossible, Mike. Some- 
body must be holding us up. 

Michael: (Laughing) Nope. We’re down—and 
sitting here like a skyscraper on bedrock. 
Let’s go get that prospector, Billy. 

Black: (Fading) Yeah—let’s get him and get 
out of here before we sink. 

Mrs. R.: (Fading up) Well, they managed to 
land, alright. They had the wounded man 
aboard the plane in short order, too—but 
not quit soon enough. The ice still held, 
alright, but the wind died down—and it was 
a small lake, if youll remember. (Board 
fade.) They ran into trouble on the take-off. 

Sound: Motor up. 

Black: Boy, it’s a short run, Mike. Think you 
can make it without the wind? 

Michael: We’ve got to try, Billy. Can’t sit 
around here waiting for the breeze to blow. 

Sound: Motor up to a roar—sustain.. 

Black (Projecting) Look out, Mike! 
never clear those trees! 

Sound: Motor only—then a slight crashing 
sound. — 

Michael: We made it, Billy! We’re clear! 

Black: Yeah, but you snagged the top of that 
big pine. Wait’ll I have a look. (Pause.) 
Holy smoke! 

Michael: What’s wrong now? 

Black: You’ve torn off one of the landing 
wheels! 

Michael: One of the wheels? You sure, Billy? 


You'll 


Black: Sure I’m sure. We’re sunk now, Mike. 
How’re you going to land when you get 
home? 

Michael: Maybe somebody’ll lay out a nice soft 
cloud for us. 


Black: This isn’t funny, Mike. 
Michael: I know it isn’t. Do I look amused? 


Black: No, but... 

Michael: We’re not home yet, Bill. Wait’ll we 
get there. Maybe something will turn up. 

Sound: Motor only—then fade out. 

(Silent break.) 

Sound: Motor uwp—hold in B.G. 

Black: Well, there’s the field, Mike. Now 
what? 

Michael: See any nice soft clouds down there, 
Billy? 

Black: Don’t be crazy. This is serious. 
Michael: Hold everything, Billy — including 
that prospector. I’m going to pancake in. 
Black: Why didn’t I listen to my friends when 
they told me you had an ivory head? Okay, 

Mike. Set her down. 

Sound: Motor down gradually—sustain for a 
few minutes—then a crash. 
(Silent break.) 

Mrs. R.: (Fading wp) Well, gentlemen, as you 
know, Michael made as perfect a pancake 
landing as it’s possible to make. No one was 
hurt—except Michael, and all he got was 
a broken leg. That was bad enough, I sup- 
pose; but after he’d been in hospital for a 
few weeks, I discovered that he was more 
happy than hurt. (Board fade.) In fact, 
he was enjoying himself completely, there 
in the hospital. 

Michael: Don’t go yet, Mom. Stick around a 
minute. I’ve got something to tell you. 

Mrs. R.: I really should be going, Michael. 
I’ve got some shopping to do before supper. 
Michael: Aw, you can wait a minute. Y’know, 
Mom, I figure that pancake landing was the 

luckiest thing that ever happened to me. 

Mrs. R.: You do? 

Michael: Yep. : 

Mrs. R.: It certainly must have done some- 
thing to you, anyway. Usually you’re as 
grouchy as a bear—even if you only spend 
a day in bed with a cold. But you’ve been 
here for more than two months, and you’re.. 

Sound: Door opening. 

Susan: Oh, excuse me, Michael. I didn’t 
KnOws sa 

Michael: No—come on in, Sue. I was just 
talking about you, anyway. Mom, this is 
Susan Harvey. She’s my nurse. 

Susan: How do you do, Mrs. Rennie. 

Mrs. R.: How — how are you, my dear? 
(Pause.) Well, Michael, I think I’m begin- 
ning to understand now. 

Michael: Isn’t she wonderful, Mom? You’d 
think I was the only patient in the hospital, 
the way she takes care of me. 

Susan: Oh, now, Mike... 

Mrs. R.: Hmmm .. . from the looks of things, 
Michael, there’s more than appreciation in 
your eyes. 

Michael: Can’t fool you, can I, Mom? I never 
could. 

Susan: Michael has told me so much about 
you, Mrs. Rennie. I almost feel that I’ve 
known you for a long time. 

Mrs. R.: (Laughing) And somehow, I’ve got a 
feeling we’re going to know each other better 
soon—very soon. (Board fade.) Is that the 
way it is, Michael? 

Mrs. R.: (Fading up) And that’s the way it 
was, gentlemen. Michael and Susan were 
married a month later, and Michael was 
happier than I’d ever seen him. His little 
wife seemed to know just what she was 
doing, all the time. She managed him—well, 
she managed him in a way I never thought 
possible—and she’d come to him just at the 
time when Michael needed that kind of 
management most. Throughout the twenties 
and early thirties, Michael’s firm expanded 
and grew. He became the President of it, 
and also a partner in a mining company. 
Susan was a tower of strength to him in 
those boom days. 

And then—almost overnight—the picture 
changed. A new type of airplane appeared 
in the North country—a plane that made 


Michael’s ships look tiny and out of date. 
They were bigger and roomier—built for 
larger loads and longer flights. (Board 
fade.) Both Jack and Billy urged Michael to 
buy a fleet of the new planes, but he scoffed 
at the idea. 


Michael: Spend a small fortune buying new 
planes, when our own ships are almost as 
good as new? D’ye think I’m crazy? What’s 
the sense in throwing over all our planes 
now? 


Belmont: Because they’re out-moded, Mike. ; 


They’re too slow. They haven’t any instru- 
ments <6. 

Michael: Instruments! So you’re getting that 
way, too, eh? Jack Belmont—a hothouse 
flier! That’s funny. Why, any school-kid can 
fly one of those new crates. It takes a man 
to fly our ships—and a darned good man at 
that. Aren’t I right, Billy? 

Black: Sure. I guess so, Mike, only... 

Belmont: We’re not so young now, Mike. We 
can’t take it like we used to. What’s the 
use of beating our brains out with these old 
dodoes when we could be flying real ships— 
up-to-date ships? Besides, we’re getting 
away behind the times. 

Michael: If keeping up with the time means 
flying one of those new crates, count me out. 
The cockpits on those things give me the 
willies. I’d rather be grounded for good 
than fly one of those—those ... 

Belmont: That’s definite then, is it Mike? 

Michael: You bet it’s definite. 

Black: And you won’t consider buying a fleet 
of the new ships? 

Michael: I should say not. You can take it or 
leave it, boys. I’m having nothing to do with 
those new Lockheeds. 

Belmont: Okay, then, Mike. If you want to 
run the business on the rocks, it’s your look- 
out. I’m not sticking around to. watch it 
crash. I got an offer from Consolidated, and 
I’m going to take it. 

Black: Now, wait a minute, Jack. Maybe we 
Gane eas 

Michael: What’s the idea, Jack? I never 
figured you’d be the one to let me down when 
we needed you most. 

Belmont: Don’t talk to me about letting us 
down, Mike. You’re the one who’s doing 
that. If you’d only get some sense and quit 
being so damned stubborn... 

Michael: Stubborn, am I? Just becausel... 

Black: Aw, cut it out, fellows. We’ve been 
together too long to start fighting now. Let’s 
call a meeting, and talk this over. 

Belmont: As far as I’m concerned, we’ve done 
all the talking we need to do. I’m through. 
In another few months this company will be 
right back where it started from—without a 
dime! I’m going to work for an outfit that’s 
got a little sense. 

Michael: (Angry) Okay, then. If that’s the 
way you feel about it, go ahead! Crawl off 
to your nice, soft job! 

Belmont: Don’t worry—I’m going. And when 
you finally come to your senses, Mike—if 
it’s not too late—let me know, and I’ll come 
back in a minute. 

Michael: I wouldn’t have you back here if 
you were the last airplane pilot on earth. 
(Board fade.) Now, go on—get going! 

Mrs. R.: (Fading up) Michael was stubborn; 
alright. His friendship with Jack Belmont 
was strong, but not as strong as Michael’s 
will. We all argued with him. Susan even 
went to Jack herself, and begged him to 
come back. But Jack was mad now, too. He 
said he wouldn’t rejoin Michael if he pleaded 
with him on hands and knees. It was a 
peculiar thing, that feud. The boys never 
became actual enemies. There was a deep 
resentment burning inside both of them, but 
underneath it all, their friendship was as 
strong as ever. Perhaps even:stronger, be- 
cause of the tempering it was given by their 
break. We saw the proof of that, three 
months later, in the Fall. Jack Belmont 
crashed in one of those new planes—crashed 
during a terrible blizzard, just south of 
Aklavik. Appeals for help came out at first 
over his: radio, but they gradually grew 
weaker and weaker. After he’d heard the 


news of the crash, Michael wouldn’t leave the 
airfield. He just sat there grimly— (Board 
fade) —reading the weather reports as they 
were flashed to him. 


Sound: Fade up storm sounds—heard from 
inside. 

Michael: Blast the weather! If this storm would 
only let up... 

Black: It looks bad, Mike. 
pretty general, too. 

Michael: Yeah. (Pause.) I’ve been up in 
worse weather than this—and so have you. 
What’s the matter with those Consolidated 
guys? Scared of a little wind? 

Black: Calm down, Mike. They’re having the 
greatest blizzard in their history, up around 
Aklavik. 

Michael: So what? Ifa plane’s down, are they 
going to sit around and wait till it’s buried 
out of sight? 

Black: What else can they do? Listen, Mike, 
since when did you start getting soft over a 
little thing like a crash? You’d think Jack 
was your baby brother, instead of ... 

Michael: Shut up, Billy—when I need a ser- 
mon, I'll ask for it. 

Black: Okay, okay. You don’t have to blow 
up about it. 

Sound: Storm sounds only. 

Michael: What’s wrong with those Lockheeds 
the Consolidated outfit has? I though they 
were supposed to be able to take it. Maybe 
Jack can see my part of the argument, now. 

Black: They can take more than our old 
crates, Mike—but there’s a limit to every- 
thing, don’t forget. You couldn’t even take 
off in weather like this. 

Michael: Who says so? 

Black: I do. And you know it’s true. If you 
hadn’t been so blamed stubborn, Jack 
wouldn’t be lying out there in the snow right 
now—and we’d still be sitting pretty, instead 
of playing second fiddle to Consolidated. 

Michael: Shut up, and let me think. 

Black: Thinking won’t do you any good now, 
Mike. 

Michael: No. 

Black: No. And you know it. 

Michael: Okay, then. I'll quit thinking and 
get busy. Tell the mechanics to gas up my 
ship, Billy—and see if you can dig out my 
flying togs. It’s going to be cold up there. 

Black: You don’t have to show off to me, Mike. 

Michael: I’m not showing off. I’m going up 
there to look for Jack. Come on, now—get 
busy. 

Black: Don’t be a fool, Mike! It’s suicide! 

Michael: Get that ship gassed up, Billy, and 
quit arguing. 

Black: Now look, Mike—you won’t last five 
minutes in that storm! Are you crazy, man? 
Wait till it’s, over, and you can... 

Michael: By that time Jack’ll be dead, or 
frozen stiff. Go on, Billy. Get my stuff. 

Black: Yeah, but Mike! .. . listeh! 

Michael: Get my stuff! (Pause.) That’s bet- 
ter. And tell Mac to gas her up good. I'll 
need every drop. 

Sound: Storm up—then fade out. 

(Silent break.) 

Sound: Storm up—outside. 

Michael: (Projecting above storm) Susan! 
What are you doing out here? Go on back 
to the hanger before you catch cold! 

Susan: Billy told me what you were going to 
do, Michael.. Listen to me. You’re not to 
do it, Michael. You can’t do it! 

Michael: I’ve got to try, Susan. 
there somewhere—hurt . 

Susan: Let the others go after Fin Michael! 
You can’t go in this storm. I’m oP m fright- 
ened, Michael. You’ll never make it! 

Michael: Look, Susie—I’m sorry. But you 
mustn’t worry, sweet heart. I’ve been up in 
worse weather than this. 

Susan: Worse than this? It couldn’t possibly 
be worse than this! Oh, Mike! Don’t go, 
please! I need you. I can’t get along with- 
out you. I’ve tried not to interfere all these 
years—waiting and watching, never knowing 
when somebody would come and tell me 
you'd crashed. But this time I can’t stand it, 
Mike. I’m frightened. I’ve got a feeling I— 
I may never see you again. 


It seems to be 


Jack’s out 


¥} 
as 


Michael: I’ve got to go, Susan. Don’t make it 
any harder for me. 

Susan: Why do you have to go? Why can’t 
Billy go—or someone from Jack’s own com- 
pany? i 

Michael: (Quietly) They'd be too late, Susan — 
—and Jack would be dead. Don’t you see, — 
sweetheart? I’ve got to go. He was my — 
friend. &: 

Susan: (Breaking down) Oh-h-h . . Michael! 

Michael: Now, dry those tears, Susan, and get — 
back inside where you'll be warm. I’ll be 
back before you know it. 

Susan: Quietly sobbing in B.G. 

Michael: (Off) Goodbye, darling! Ill be back. 
(Way off) V’ll be back. eae 

Sound: Wind only for a few seconds—then 
sound of coughing motor overrides it—motor i 
catches—roars, then fades—cut all sound. o 
(Silent break. ) | 

Sound: Hum of motor—low but steady—in : 
B.G. behind the following. ' 

Mrs. R.: Michael flew away into the storm that 
day like a great, fretting bird in search of its — 
young. We—we never heard from him again. _ 
As you know, the search went on long after 
the storm had spent itself, but none of the | 
air searchers found a trace of either Michael — 
or Mr. Belmont. “It seemed strange to us — 
then, since Michael had always said that — 
when he wanted to die he would fly alone _ 
into the North. ee 

Sound: Cut motor. ee 
You gentlemen probably know that it was a_ 
Redcoat—a sergeant of the Royal Canadian — 
Mounted Police—who found the wrecked — 
planes. They were practically hidden in the 
bush when he found them—at the edge of a 
little clearing. As soon as the news came ~ 
out, Billy and Mac, who was Mike’s mech- — 
canic, flew North to bring back what they _ 
could. The two planes (Board fade) were _ 
not much more than 30 feet apart, B y.told — 
us. 

Black: Trust Mike to bring her down r'_ . on 
the spot, Mac. That guy had eyes like a 
hawk. He must have known he’d never be 
able to take off again, either. 


Mac: Yeah. He probably figured they’d be 
able to wait for help in the cabin of his vlane. 


Black: Queer sort of a crackup, isn’t it, Mac? — 


Mac: Never seen one like it. Sa-av! Rc 
know what that ship reminds me of—up 
its tail—resting on a busted wing like. that? _ 


Black: No. Shi: oe 


Mac: It’s a sort of like—a cross. See, Billy? — 
Somehow I hate the thought of moving these — i 
boys. That’s a more appropriate tombstone _ 
than they’ll get anywhere else. 


Black: Yes—I see what you mean. (Pause ee : 
You know how it looks to me, Mac? It 
looks like Mike got killed in the crackup, 
and Jack—with his legs busted—dragged - a 
himself over to Mike’s plane. I wonder if258 
he knew it was Mike? ‘a 


Mac: Yeah. Yeah, I think he did.” (Boards 
fade.) Who else but Mike Rennie would be | 
out lookin’ for him on a day like that? 


Mrs. R.: (Fading up) I suppose—that’s the end) 
of Michael’s story, gentlemen. As for Susan— — i 
well, since the call for nurses has once more 
become so urgent, Susan has gone back into ie 
the hospital to finish her tides I think > 
perhaps the purpose of her work is even 
clearer to her now. Do you understand ~ 
Michael better now, gentlemen? You must — 
know that most of the development t. . ees 
place in our North country today has re-_ 
sulted from the hard and dangerous work — 
done by Michael and his fellow airmen—_ 
those pioneers who blazed the air trails past — 
the Northern Lights. If they had not pro- 
vided us with the key to this vast store- — 
house, we might still be blissfully unaware _ 
of its existence. a 

Above all else, though, Michael was a man. — 
He did what he did, not for the glory, but — 
because there burned in him a spirit of ad- | 
venture and a lust for life. He avoided the — 
fanfare and the glory while he was living— 
and I know he’d prefer simplicity now. That’s 
why I suggest—just the pillar, his name— 
and one word—‘Pathfinder”. 
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So here you are, where you’ve wanted to be 
ever since you were in High School. University 
at last! How changed everything is from the 


way it might have been, had you gone in the 


campus. 


early thirties. Everyone is more serious and 
intent upon his own business; there is an 
atmosphere of deadly earnestness and mighty 
little frivolity that pervades the whole Univer- 
sity. That’s the war, of course. But then, 
you are also changed. You are more mature 
and a bit more settled in your ways, and so 
you have no regrets over lost opportunities 
for a larky student life. You fit in better than 
the younger ones do, 


The younger ones, you say? You talk like 
an ancient, white-bearded professor, while ac- 
tually you are merely a freshman around the 
Just the same, you'll have spent a 
quarter of a century of your life in schools, by 
the end of this year, and you’re not thirty yet. 
Where have you been, then, anyway? What 
kept you from coming up here before? Well, 
let’s recall to mind a few of the events of a 
dozen years gone by. We’ll soon see. 


There was a teacher who had probably not 
heard of Mark Hopkins, but who had the gift 
of teaching even as that rugged frontiersman 
had it. This teacher had you in charge for a 
year of your boyhood, and ever afterwards 
you corresponded with him. The subject mat- 
ter that he taught you is mostly forgotten, but 
the spirit and manner in which he taught you 
and your classmates has left its indelible mark 
upon your mind. He had the serene philosophy 
that._comes to a man in the late fullness of a 
life that is devoted to the understanding of 
hearts and minds of the boys whom he has. 
taught and is teaching. You determined that 
if you ever taught school, this esteemed teacher 
would be your inspiration and your guide. Then 
there was that young girl who taught in the 
little country high school you had to attend 
years later; so you decided more than ever that 
you'd be a teacher, in order to be able to show 
a class some day that you could read poetry; 
and teach history, you cocky young upstart! 


Well, it so happened that wheat was eighteen 
cents a bushel in 32. You were lucky that you 
could go to Normal School at all, and have at 
least a chance at University a year later. Re- 
member how you thought you were going to set 
some kind of new record on your teaching 
assignments? Well, you didn’t, naturally; you 
discovered instead that you had a lot to learn 
before you could expect to teach a roomful of 
boys and girls. 

That certificate in: your hand at the end of 
May entitled you to sit down and write letters 
to school boards, requesting them to hire you 


at’ whatever salary the A.T.A. told. you to 


apply for. Since there were scores of teachers 
with experience and qualifications ready to 
accept anything that a school board advertis- 
ing a vacancy would be pleased to offer, this 
impractical adherence to “professional ethics” 
brought you nowhere. You wrote about thirty 
letters of application, and waited throughout 
June and July for an answer that never came. 
Finally, you heard of a district where the 
school board knew the minister who knew the 
minister who knew you. By such devious 
methods of “pull”, you were finally in the posi- 
tion of teacher of Little Moosehorn School, 
with one old suitcase of clothes and an apple- 
box full of books to your name, and a head 
full of ambition, conceit, and not much else. 
‘It didn’t help change your attitude, either, that 
Mrs. McDonald introduced you to the neigh- 
bors who “dropped in” during the first few 
evenings, as “the schoolmaster”. That was the 
correct term in the Hebrides, whence the Mc- 


- Donalds had come a few years ago; but you, 


an awkward kid not out of his teens yet—well, 
that was like saying “Your Royal Highness” to 
an assistant clerk in the post office. 


When you rang the bell on that first morning 


of school, you thought you had a good lesson 


*plan for the day’s work, written out the night 
before; but as the children came to their seats, 
it suddenly went blank before your eyes, and 
you didn’t know what you were going to do 
with them. However, things gradually got 
under way somehow. After a few days, you 
were in the thick of it, a full head of steam up, 
and the lever set for full speed ahead. If you 
just hadn’t been so blasted ambitious. Of course 
you were going to beat that previous teacher 
all hollow; she was only a girl who had spoiled 
the pupils by taking them to ball games in her 
ear and buying candy for them. You were 


going to make scholars out of them instead, : 
but you forgot that you had a greater responsi-' 


bility than that. You saw before you only 
pupils in Grade IV or VII or IX, who had to 
have their daily inculcation of long division, 
clausal analysis, and the sum of x plus y 
squared; but you forgot all about Clarence and 
Katie and Beatrice and the rest, as boys and 
girls. They wanted to see the human side of 
you; they wanted you to play ball or pump- 
pump-pull-away at recess instead of standing 
there writing outlines on the blackboard; they 
wanted-you to give them a party and not sit at 
home filling out those cursed lesson plans. 
What was more, you let down your counsellor 
and guide whom you yourself had determined 
to take as your model. 

Gradually, you became aware of the tense-. 
ness that crept into the schoolroom and built up 


an invisible wall to separate you from the 


children, a something that you tried to over- 


come but were too pathetically stupid, in your 
inexperience, to know- what to do about it. 
You finally wrote a letter to the school in- 
spector, asking him to come out, for he hadn’t 


come all year, and now it was June. When he 
finally did come, the old duffer apologized and 
said that he “didn’t know a new teacher was 
out here,” he “thought Miss Sampson was still 
here.” He could stay only an hour, for a 
Departmental Examination for Grade X began 
at one o'clock. Ye gods! One hour’s cursory 
examination, and next year’s job hung in the 
balance. Of course, you bungled and messed 
around, the children were antagonistic and not 
responsive. The inspector scribbled out a 
Teacher’s Report for you that spelled Nemesis, 
jumped into his car, and drove off. 


Well, that was that. The school board hinted 
the school had been too difficult for you and 
that you would like to resign, which you didn’t, 
because you had nowhere else to go. They fired 
you. What else did you expect them to do? 
You have reason to feel ashamed even now, as 
you reflect, in the light of subsequent experi- 
ence, how grossly you mismanaged that little 
country school. Grammar “don’t count noth- 
ing” there; Henry VII can go to Hades with 
his two-pronged financial policy; you can chase 
yourself up the Selkirks and then jump into 
Lake What’s-its-name on the other side; social 
life is what matters. Applied citizenship, ap- 
plied hygiene, but especially personal contact 
with the boys and girls by participating in their 
games and sports—these and manay like factors 
are what popularize a teacher of a school in the 
country where every child’s mother knows 
whether or not he brushes his teeth at night, 
how late he sleeps in on Sunday morning, and 
how often he writes home to his mother. But 
you didn’t know these things then. It wasn’t in 
the books. Experientia docet. It’s the teacher- 
training system that’s at fault, you presumed. 
Eight months of lectures on school manage- 
ment; lessons in art and music, spelling and 
penmanship, grammar and history; books to 
read on psychology and methods of teaching 
primary arithmetic and composition and every- 
thing else. And twelve half-hour practice 
teaching lessons, each in a different classroom 
and under a different teacher! Now you can 
teach school—sit down and write your appli- 
cations or use pull or browbeat or four-flush 
your way into a schoolroom, and you are on 
your. way in the teaching profession. Alas the 
day! For, don’t you see, the devices and 
methods on page 278 of a teacher’s manual will 
not advance him one little step in the right 
direction unless and until he has put to prac- 
tical application in actual life with the boys 
and girls, just what those methods mean. With- 
out doing that, he is learing to swim on dry 
land—by reading a book about it. 


You ask yourself how you got that new 
school in the fall? Just “pull” again, for with 
your Teacher’s Report you hadn’t a leg to stand 
on. A man in your home town knew a man in 
a district “up north”, who knew the chairman 
of the school board up there, So you wrote 
your application, and were offered the job of 
teaching fifty-eight pupils of a dozen different 
nationalities, in a one-room school at five hun- 
dred dollars per annum. As you sat in that 
draughty, dirty, shunting, shaking railway 
coach a week later, you solemnly resolved to do 
better by those new kiddies who were entrusted 
to your guidance. 


You must have been at least partly success- 
ful, for you retained the liking of the children 
to the end of the year. Some of them kept 
writing you letters and sending you a snapshot 
once in a while, for years later. But then, 


did ever a teacher have more intensely inter-. 


esting material to work with? There were six 
Johns, six Marys, five Annies, four Mikes, three 
Antonias, and three Helens. There were Can- 
adian-born youngsters, and children who had 
been attending school in Czechoslovakia and 
Poland two years ago.. There were boys who 
ate sunflower seeds at recess the way we eat 
peanuts, and girls who wore beautifully em- 
broidered aprons in the classroom and who 
laid them carefully away whenever they went 
outside to play. They all did play, too, during 
every recess and noon period, outdoors or in- 
doors according to the weather. These periods 
at school were the only play periods they had 
of the day, so they made full use of them. 
There seemed never to be an occasion for 
quarrelling; if a disagreement of whatever sort 
arose, the older~ children had the matter 
brought under control before anyone else knew 
of it. Unfortunately, there must have been 
many a scene of domestic strife in the homes, 
that was perhaps the reason why the children 
would have none of that at school. Do you 
remember some of the unhappy episodes that 
revealed all too plainly which of the new 
settlers were unequal to the stress and strains 
of a pioneer life in northern Canada? 


There was the morning that little Mary 
Klen came crying bitterly to school, and emo- 
tionally upset to such a degre that it was fully 
half an hour later before she could be induced 
to unburden her heart privately to one of the 
older girls, who afterwards told you what had 
happened. Mary’s father had become increas- 
ingly despondent because of the hard struggle 
that he thought lay ahead of him, in trying to 
provide for his large family. He had beaten 
his wife repeatedly, but on this particular day 
he had threatened to kill her, in the children’s 
presence. And little Mary, in the agony and 
terror of her heart, had come running to the 
one place she knew where there was friend- 
ship and help, and she had looked at you, when 
you spoke to her later, with her large brown 
eyes brimming over with tears, repeating to 
you again and again, “Father said he is going 
to kill mother!” Did you do anything about it? 


A 


£ 


much more. 


Did you visit that family to cheer up the 
mother, and admonish the evildoer that such 
things were not tolerated in Canada, and that 
he must be more kindly disposed towards his 
wife? You merely assured Mary that her 
father hadn’t meant what he said, and you stay- 
ed away, because you were reluctant to inter- 
fere in a family quarrel. But that child’s 
terror was well-founded, for later that summer 
someone wrote you the news that Mrs. Klen 
had hanged herself, in a state of mental aber- 
ration brought about by her husband’s cruel 
treatment of her. Would it have come to that 
fatal step if you had made this family’s diffi- 
culties a bit more your own concern? Who 
knows, yet your conscience is unquiet even 
now. 


There was another case of inhuman treat- 
ment meted out in a home of this district, 
which “came out” in a poignant way at school. 
Mike Dura was forever restless and fidgety: 
It was evident that there was something wrong 
with this boy. You strode towards his desk 
with angry impatience one day, determined to 
shake him by the collar a bit in order to get 
him to settle down. As you approached him, 
you were suddenly startled by a scream as of 
an animal in great pain, and the boy cringed 
away from you as if expecting a shower of 
blows. Again the older children supplied the 
answer. Mike had a step-mother, who used to 
beat him unmercifully with belts, sticks, or 
whatever else she laid her hands on in the 
moment of her rage. The lad was certain that 
terrible punishment of the kind. dealt out to 
him at home was about to descend upon him. 
It required weeks of patience and tact to de- 
velop an attitude of confidence in him towards 
the social life of the school. Mike would be 
just about twenty-one years old now. You 
wonder where he might be, and what his atti- 
tudes as a new citizen are. You wonder what 
has become of all the other boys and girls of 
whom even the youngest is sixteen now. 


Madeline Chevalier, petite, pretty, French— 
she reminded you of a Dresden china doll. 
Always neat, clean, courteous, she taught at 
least as much about ways of living together in 
a children’s community by her personal ex- 
ample as you did by your lessons, and probably 
Jennie Wasyuta, irrepressible 
little fun-maker, whose sentences during Jan- 
guage lessons were the cause of so much merri- 
ment. Remember that funny letter “x” that 
came up in phonics one day? “Here are some 
words that end in —x,” you said. “Look at 
them: box, fox, fix—Jennie, can you give me 
a sentence with the word ‘fix’?” Jennie look- 
ed at you with the pure mischief twinkling out 
of her eyes and promptly answered, “I fix 
you!” 

Yes, you did just that, dear children. Metro 
Chylbulsky, who roamed through the bush with 
a .22 every Saturday, hunting rabbits—you 
used to meet him because at times you were 
out for the same reason; Leo Alho, blond little 
Finn with the smile that never came off; An- 


tonia Kubitsa, who told you all about the 


geography of Czechoslovakia as she had learned 
it in school over there; the Kozak and Osey- 
chuk children, who showed the class how the 
Ukrainian people stencil those beautiful de- 
signs on Easter eggs; Alan McKeefe, who pro- 
mised to acquire his father’s terrible Irish 
temper and had to be guided into paths of 
gentleness for his sake as well as others’—they 
all helped to “fix you”. They all taught you 
about themselves, and thus about you. They 
taught you to teach boys and girls, and not 
fractions and spelling and geography. You 
could say at the end of the year, with at least 
some justification now: You are on 
becoming a teacher. : 


the way to. 


The next few years richly added to your 
store of experience. You learned your own 
most effective methods of teaching and school 
management, but far more important, you 
learned the better methods of dealing with 
children and with their parents. By the time 
you took charge of the Ellsmont School you 
were human enough again that people invited 
you to Sunday dinners, and to suppers during 
the week, because they wanted your company 
and not because “we should have the teacher 
over sometime”. You joined the Young People’s 
Society, became a member of the church, were 
asked to play in the band and. sing in their 
choir; you were never left out of their wed- 
ding celebrations and anniversaries unless you 
were out of the district. You were more glad 
than you could say to accept all these mani- 
festations of friendship because you were 
lonely every day, except for those few hours 
you spent with the children at school. You had 
a four-room teacherage, a garage with a second- 
hand car in good running order, a garden at the 
back of the house, and the likelihood of re- 
maining there at that school indefinitely, at a 
regularly paid rate of salaary every month. 
Then why go on bolting lunches and sending 
out the laundry and listlessly marking note- 
books after supper? The Good Book reminded 
you that it is not good for man to live alone. 
You decided to do something about it. 

So next fall there were curtains at the 
windows of the teacherage, snowy white and 
multi-colored linens billowed on the clothes- 
line on Mondays, and a hot dinner awaited you 
at noon every day. And didn’t those children 
show a precious sense of humor on the opening 
day of school, when you asked them if they 
would like to sing a few songs by way of be- 
ginning the new term. Oh, yes, they were 
eager to do that. What would they like to sing? 
“Oh, where have you been, Billy boy!” ‘You 
didn’t get the point, you dolt, till they sang the 
third line, their eyes sparkling with fun. You 
pretended you didn’t “catch on,” but you 
couldn’t fool those imps. They had an en- 
thusiastic planner and co-worker, besides their 
teacher, for bringing success in their Christmas 
Concerts, Musical Festivals, and School Fairs. 
But they stole a march on you a year later; 
when Betty brought the telephone message 
from home and showed it to all the girls in the 
hall before bringing it to you, so that on that 
morning they all congratulated. you on your 
newly-arrived son in the city hospital, then 
immediately begged for a holiday before they’d 
let you have that message. 

Well, that brings events pretty well up to 
the immediate past. Was it the terrible winter 
last year that helped you decide to be done 
with country teaching? There was no house 
within three miles of the school you were in 
charge of last year. In the fall there was rain 
with snow and rain again, and mud and puddles 
and wet shoes and muddy clothes. In the win- 
ter snowdrifts and blizzards and fifty-five be- 
low zero, and day after day that six miles of 
country road to walk. When spring came, mud 
and rain and slushy snow, and flooded roads, 
and muddy clothes and rubber boots. Only 
the thought of that little curly-head looking 
out of the window to watch for his daddy 
coming hotne, kept you from sleeping at night 
at the school on those bitterly cold days, or 
when’ the roads were so terribly muddy. How- 
ever, you survived it all. Things are somehow 
never so bad in retrospect as they seem when 
they first happen. : 

So here you are. Ten years of your life 
have just passed before your mind’s eye. You 
have dwelt somewhat long on the highlights, 
and ignored the less colorful scenes. -What 
spout the future? That lies in the lap of the 
gods, 
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Stach / 


As you all know, there is a short- 
age of labor, especially around the 
campus. The cafeteria is feeling 
this shortage very acutely, and since 
we are helping them by returning 
trays to the counter and stacking 
them, they would like all the stu- 
dents to know how to dit properly, 
so that their time will be put to 
the best use possible. 

In the centre of the big dining 
room is a large table on which all 
the dishes and trays are to be 
stacked. There are five’ trays on 
the table—one for glasses, one for 
silverware, one for soup bowls, one 
for cups and saucers, and one for 
big dinner plates. Besides these — 
trays, there will be a bowl for. 
scrapings, and another little table 
on which the trays are to be stack- — 
ed. By doing this, the students will © 
be saving the cafeteria the work of 
about three workers, who -would 
have to clear the tables, stack the 
dishes, take them into the kitchen, 
where they would again have to be 
sorted. By a little bit of sloppiness, 
one person can undo the work of 
many. om 

The cafeteria wishes to thank the 
students for co-operating and help- — 
ing them to such a great extent, and 
making the speedy service possible 
for many others. ; 


Physical Culture 


(This article begins on Page 6) 
students of the institutes. Certain 
restrictions are placed on them: they _ 
may not wrestle, box, or lift weights. 

The required work in physical 
culture does not require strength, 
but rather agility and co-ordination. 

The big events in the Soviet Union 
are the great soccer games at, which 
teams are put out by the great in- 
dustries, the great sports clubs, the 
republics and the Red Army. The 
Spartakiads are the Soviet Olympics. 

One of the characteristics of Soviet 
life is the huge processions. These 
quicken: the esprit de corps of the 
various groups and nations, and 
especially the feeling of all-union 
solidarity. They also afford practice 
in the mobilization of enormous 
bodies of citizens, for there may be 
as many as a million persons 
marching. : : 

There are three great processions — 
every year, namely, on the anniver- 
sary of the October Revolution, In- 
ternational Labor Day and Interna- 
tional Youth Day. 

To encourage physical culture, 
many of the parks are provided with — 
outdoor apparatus, pools, and devices 
for testing co-ordination and equili- 


‘brium. And also parachute towers. 


Skiing and skating enjoy enor- 
mous popularity in the USSR. Long 
midwinter races are performed. 
These factors may partially explain 
the midwinter military successes of 
the Red Army. a 

Physical exercise is a part of 
everyone’s daily life. Exercise is 
performed during recess in the fac- 
tories to increase production. 

The exercises prescribed for preg- 
nant women are begun in the third 
month, and are continued as long as 
seems advisable to the doctor in 
charge. Exercises are also pre- 
scribed for puerperal women. The 
administration of exercises to infants 


| is performed by specialists who are — 


specially trained nurses. The exer- 
cises begin at two and a half months 
and are continued until the infant 
becomes a nursery-school child with 
a new set of exercises and games. 
Not only is bodily growth promoted, 
but mental development is also im- 
proved. : 


Until We Meet 
Again... 


@ On this, the last issue of the current Gateway, the staff of St. 
Joseph’s Cafeteria wishes to thank its many Campus friends 
for their fine patronage. 


@ We have enjoyed your friendship and it has been a delight to 
serve you. May we hope, too, that you have made many new 
friendships in “Our Good Cheer House where people meet in 
a friendly sort of way.” 


@ To all our Varsity friends may it be “happy days ahead.” On 
your return, drop in to renew acquaintances at... . 


St. JOSEPH’S CAFETERIA 


“THE GOOD CHEER HOUSE ON THE CAMPUS” 
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oe Makes With The Athletics - - 


I barged into our room a month or two ago 
after a hectic Chem. lab to find my room- 
mate, Joe, lying flat on his face on the floor 
and panting like a ’24 Ford. 

“For Pete’s sake, Joe,” I said, “have you been 
brutally assaulted, or is this just a gag to win 
my sympathy?” 

“Don’t (puff) bother me,” he gasped. “I’m 
doing push- “ups.” And he did succeed in 

“pushing-up” once, before he folded up com- 
pletely. 

“Took, Joe,” I said. ‘In the present crisis of 
our country your sudden desire for physical 
perfection is most praiseworthy, but what 
brings about this reversal of forms? The only 
exercise you ever get is reaching for another 


piece of pie—and we only have pie once a 


week. Enlighten me.” 


While I was saying this, Joe had succeeded 
‘in getting back on his feet and was now making 
a valiant effort to touch his toes. Then he be- 
gan arm stretching and bending by numbers, 
chanting the numbers to the tune of “Sunday, 
Monday or Always.” This was too much. 

“Come on, chum,” I begged, “make with a 
little elucidation before I blow my top com- 
pletely.” 

“Well, I’ll tell you,” he said, at last giving 
up the exercise and flopping onto the edge of 


his bed. “Do you know a girl named Eloise 
Montgomery?” - 
“Why, sure,” I said, still baffled, “she’s the 


Varsity badminton champ. So what gives?” 
And then, all of a sudden, I saw the whole 
thing. 

“Tt couldn’t be,” I moaned, “that that highly 
athletic chick is bringing out the cave-man in 
“you?” 

Joe regarded me with dignity. “Your mode 
of expression is rather crude, but the situation 
_is roughly as you have expressed it.” 

“Well,” I sighed, “give me the whole story. 
I foresee a need for your old Uncle Bill’s hand 
in this deal.” 

So Joe broke down with the details. It took 
‘some time, because he felt called upon to ex- 
plain that this particular chick was strictly from 
heaven, a fact which I already knew. How a 
little bit of blonde fluff like that could make 
with the athletics in such an efficient fashion, I 
do not know. She has disillusioned many char- 
acters, who, when they see her in her high heels 


and “where have you been all my life” expres-' 
- sion, find their protective instincts unusually 


aroused. When she proceeds to take them to 
the cleaners at badminton or bowling, not once, 
pee erly, they are often dismayed—but 
good. ° 

And now Joe had latched on to her string of 
would-be’s. For him, it was the big love, and 
no kidding. He’d met her at a coffee counter 
or some place, and right then he resigned from 
our “Reluctant Bachelor Club’”—an organiza- 
tion the popularity of which varies inversely 
-as the popularity of its members. Someone 


told Joe that Eloise wouldn’t go steady with a ' 


guy until he beat her at badminton. So he was 
spending his spare time doing push-ups. He 
had quite an initial handicap to overcome, be- 
cause his physique was practically a negative 
quantity. There is very little doubt that the 
Eeapo invented padded shoulders had Joe in 
~ mind. 

_ “Joe,” I told him, “I feel sure that you’d be 
happy with some chick whose idea of strenuous 
exercise is knitting with heavy needles. This 
undersized Amazon is not for you. To take 
- your mind off it, I will deign to compete with 

you in a hand or two of poker—a game which 

suits your capabilities much better than bad- 
minton.” 

“Sorry, Bill,” he said, “but I just have time to 
do a little road work before supper.” 

How sad that love can make such a brutal 
impression on a man! How sad that it makes 
him forget his true self so completely in think- 
.ing of what the little woman would have him 
be! How sad, in short, that Joe should be- 
lieve himself an up and coming athlete just be- 
cause he thought Eloise wanted him to be one. 

Joe joined the Y.M.C.A., and spent hours 
every week in the gymnasium. He took to 
practicing badminton shots in our room, to the 
great danger of our light bulbs. His vocabulary 
was enriched with phrases like “short-service 
line,” “smash,” and “you play up and I'll play 
back.” But it was no use. Joe is not the 
athletic type, and even Charles Atlas would be 
stumped in his case. So far he had avoided 
showing Eloise his ability—or lack thereof—in 
any sport. She knew he spent hours at the Y, 
because he used that to explain why he didn’t 
see her oftener. She was convinced that he 
was a star in everything, only very modest. She 
liked him a lot. As a matter of fact, it was 
eight to five in uninformed circles that she’d 
_ have his fraternity pin by the end of March— 
but little did they know! 

The Varsity mixed doubles tournament was 
two weeks away. I came home one night to 
find Joe sitting on the edge of his bed and 
looking so low that an ant could have walked 
over him without noticing the climb. 

“Bill,” he moaned, “I’m finished—washed up. 
Are they still taking volunteers for the Foreign 
Legion?” 

I wrapped myself around a chair and pre- 
pared to lend an ear to his story. 

“Bill,” he said, “the world is a snare and a 
delusion. Life is but a grain in the sands of 
time. Ah, the brutality of a cruel fate!” 

I waited. I knew that once he unwound, the 
sad tale would all come out. 

“The badminton tournament,” he said, “is a 
week from Friday.” 


“Yes,” I said. 

“T.” he said, “am not a good badminton 
layer.” 

“No,’ ’I said. 


“In my case,” he said, “the desire to learn 


has come too late in life.” 

EYES; Lsaid: 

“Eloise,” he said, “has her heart set on 
winning the mixed doubles.” 
__ “True,” I said. 


By 
R. W. Pulleyblank 
“Hloise,’ he said, “wishes me to be her 
partner.” 


“Oh, Lord!” I said. 


This looked like the end of a beautiful friend- 
ship. If he said he wouldn’t play, she’d think 
he was giving her a brush, and if he said he 
would, the first game would show her that 
she’d made a dreadful mistake. We talked the 
matter over. But thoroughly! 


At last I got'an idea. Not a good idea, mind 
you, but at least a possible way out. 

“Joe,” I said, “you must consent to play with 
her. Then a few days before the games, you 
will tell her you have twisted your ankle on a 
fall from the parallel bars, or something. Prob- 
ably she will say how sorry she is, and get 
another partner. If not, you can play the 
game, and blame your mistakes on your ankle. 
If your alibi is established before the game, 
you should have no trouble making it'stick.” 

“Much as it cuts me to deceive a little chick 
that means as much as Eloise does,” he said, 
“T will do as you suggest.” 

I have not mentioned this before, bat I also 
had a personal interest in this deal. It seems 
I have been making a play for Gert Collins, 
who is in the same frat as Eloise as well as 
being her bosom buddy, and if she found that 
Joe had been working a deception, she would 


naturally conclude that I had a finger in the. 


deal, and I would be cut off very nicely, if not 
sooner. However, everything seemed pretty 
righteous, as Joe told Eloise he’d play with her. 
He told her he wasn’t very good, and of course 
she thought he was just making with the 
modesty again. 

Two days before the event, I said to Joe: 

“Today is the time for you to give with the 
news about with the injured ankle. No doubt 
Eloise will be disappointed, but with athletes 
as energetic as you, the occasional accident is 
unavoidable. Break it to her gently, of course, 
as Eloise is a chick with very delicate sensi- 
bilities.” 

“T have been thinking,” Joe answered, “that 
perhaps I had better call the deal off. It is not 
only unfair to Eloise, but there will be other 
sports events to come, and I cannot always 
sprain an ankle conveniently.” 

“Vou can’t back out now, Joe,” I said. “Not 
only will she lose all faith in you, but she 
will broadcast your shame all over the campus. 
Girls have no sense of honor in that sort of 


thing. vou'lll never get another date from 
anyone.” 
“No,” “he said. “It is better to have loved 


and lost than never to have loved at all. My 
chivalrous nature prevents me from doing any- 
thing that would jeopardize Eloise’s chances of 
winning the match. If necessary, I sacrifice the 
whole of my future for her happiness.” 

“But, Joe,” I pleaded, “don’t you see that my 
happiness depends on it, too? If you tell 
Eloise the whole foul tale, ’ she’ ll tell Gert, and 
T’ll wind up on my ear. For my sake, as well 
as your own, you've gotta go through with this 
thing. After all, she likes you while she’s being 
fooled, and you should keep her liking you as 
long as possible.” 

“Much against my better judgment, and 
solely for the good of my friend—meaning 
you,” he said, “I will do it.” 

And we whipped off to our nine o’clock, Joe 
feeling very sad about the world in general. 

When I got home that afternoon, Joe was 
writing a letter. He finished it up quickly, 
and sealed it as soon as Icame in. Then he got 
to his feet. 

“Gotta phone Eloise,” he said. 

By leaving our room door open, and listening 
to hear what was said very carefully, I could 
catch the entire conversation. Of course, I do 
not often do this, but since I had a personal 
interest in this deal, I stooped to it. All he 
said was this: 


“Hello... Eloise? Listen, I can’t play with 
you in the tournament tomorrow .. . No, the 
at you, I just can’t play, that’s all... No, I 


whole thing’s off... What?... 
can’t tell you why. You'll find out tomorrow 
... Well, I’m sorry you feel that way, but what 
can I do? Good-bye.” 

“Joe,” I groaned, as he came back into the 
room, “you’ve really fixed us both now. Why 
didn’t you tell her about your ankle?” 

“Now, don’t get mad, Bill,” he gulped. “I 
just couldn’t do it. I’ve put the whole story in 
this letter, which she will get tomorrow. Pm 
sorry if it spoils your love-life, but ti just 
wouldn’t be fair to her.” 

About that time Chuck dropped in, so we 
ditched the subject. This deal was strictly be- 
tween Joe and me, and if Eloise spread it all 
over the campus, that would be time enough 
for Chuck to hear about it. Chuck just stayed 
a few minutes, and as he was leaving, Joe said: 

“Will you mail this letter for me on the way. 
home, Chuck? It’s kind of important.” 

Chuck said he would, and shoved the letter 
in his pocket as he left the room. 

“Well, Joe,” I said, when Chuck was gone, 
“the fat is in the fire now. You have blighted 
both our lives, and I hope you are ney 
sorry.” 

Joe formally expressed his regrets, but I was 
still more than a little annoyed at him. I hated 
to think how my little chum Gert would take 
the whole thing. The next morning I steered 
very clear of her, as I wanted to postpone the 
fateful moment of meeting as long as possible. 
I had a date to take her to the badminton tour- 
nament, so I figured on ’phoning her then, and 
getting the bad news. 

After dinner, Joe said: 

“T think I’ll go over and see the games my- 
self. I have been a heel, but I would like to 
see Eloise win. She has found another part- 
ner and should do very well.” 

“Joe,” I said, “you’re leading with your chin. 
The last thing you should do is go where she 
is. She'll have your letter by that time, and 
be really blowing her top. You’d be best to 
avoid her till she cools down. I have no doubt 
that I’ll get brushed off when I phone Gert, so 
we can stay here and be miserable.” 


Whereupon I went to phone Gert and get the 
ordeal over. When she came to the phone, I 
said hello, and she answered as sweet as a pre- 
war cup of coffee. 


“Hello, Bill, ’'ve been waiting for you to 
phone. Where were you all morning? And 
what time are going going to call forme? Tm 
anxious to see Eloise beat the pants off the 
opposition.” 

This was the last thing I expected, but with 
my customary savoir faire I told her I’d be 
around in half an hour, and hung up with my 
knees still wobbling. When I told Joe, he said 
he was very glad that my happiness would not 
be blighted, but he seemed a little sorry to lose 
that company that misery is supposed to love. 
He was quite determined to go to the tourna- 
ment, so I gave up. trying to discourage him. 
I told him I’d see him there, and beat it over 
to nee up Gert. 

I thought perhaps she had treated me nice 
on the phone just so she could remove my hide 
in person, but I was wrong again. She was just 
her usual sweet self, and even asked casually 
if Joe would be there to see the games. I 
began to smell something fishy about the whole 
deal. We got in just as the games were start- 
ing, so we dashed for our seats. Joe was sit- 
ting about six seats away, looking miseragle. 

I’m no expert, so I won’t try to describe the 
games. The whole story of how Eloise cleaned 
up was in the paper, anyway. It was lovely to 
watch, though. Her partner was adequate, but 
she was spectacular. I even suspect that Joe 
could have won with her if he could have kept 
out of the way of the birds. When it was all 
over, they had a little presentation of trophies, 
and Eloise went up to get the mug she’d hoped 
for so much. Then I lost sight of her in the 
crowd. 

When I saw her again she was over beside 
Joe, and the look on her face wasn’t mad. Quite 
the reverse, in fact. Said I to myself, “Some- 
thing is brewing here. If it is good, I should 
know, and if it is bad, which it is obviously 
not, I must give Joe some support.” 

So I went over to where they were, with Gert 
tagging behind. As we came up, Eloise was 


saying: 

“Joe I can’t tell you how much I appreciate 
the fact that you backed out, so you wouldn’t | 
spoil my chances of winning the cup. 
when I was talking to yon last night you wor- 
ried me, but today when I heard the reason I 
could see that it was just a noble gesture.” 


Joe was baffled. He hadn’t in the least ex- 
pected this sort of reaction. He couldn’t say a 
word, so I did. 

“Tell me, chum,” I said to Gert, “what is all 
this noble gesture stuff? I just got in for the 
last act.” 


“Didn’t you know?” she asked. “Why, Joe 


found out that he wasn’t eligible for the tour- 


nament because he hadn’t officially joined the 
club, so if he played with Eloise she’d be dis- 
qualified. So he told her to get another part- 
ner. And she won. Isn’t it wonderful?” 

All this time, Joe and Eloise were looking 
happy together. Joe mumbled: 

“Well, didn’t you get the letter .. .?” 

“Of course I did, you goon. If the club offi- 
cials hadn’t written it, I would have known 
you weren't eligible.” 

Joe heaved a kind of sigh, and she went on: 

“You know, Joe, it’s kind of nice not having 
you as my partner, because I know you’re in 
the audience pulling for me and it inspires me. 
I almost wish you didn’t play badminton.” 

“So,” he said. “Well, maybe we can go into 
that some day.” 

All this time I was eating my brain trying to 
figure out what had become of the latter. Then 
I saw Chuck passing, and I had it all doped out. 
I whipped over to him, and when the others 
couldn’t hear, I said: 

“Chuck, old boy, what did you do ith that 
letter we gave you to mail yesterday?” 

He looked a bit self-conscious, fished about 
a little in his coat pocket, and pulled it out. 

“Here it is,’ he said. “I forgot all about it. 


Look, T’ll promise to drop it in the box on the | 


way home.” 

I heaved a sigh that came from my innermost 
soul. 

“No, thanks,” I said. 
after it myself.” 


“Don’t bother. Tl look 


I admit | 


'Go Be Home... 


-While the women of America are 
devoting a steadily increasing 
amount of their skill and energy to 
jobs that will help win the war, at 
the same time they’re giving a lot of 
thought to post-war problems. One 
of the most interesting slants on 
their post-war thinking is revealed 
by a general survey. This survey is 
based on a national panel selected © 
to represent accurately a true 
cross-section of the magazine’s mil- 
lions of readers. 

Asked: “Should women relinquish 
their war jobs after the war?” three 
to one the women of America answer 
“ves”. Comments from many of the 
women indicate that the vote is 
probably even more affirmative than 
the 75.5% actually registered by the 
poll. For instance, many of the 
negative votes carried such modifi- 
cations as “women should not re- 
linquish their jobs, except if ex- 
service men need these jobs.” 

Many of the voters who think 
| women should give up their war jobs 
| amplified or qualified their opinion 
by such comments as these: 


“Women are homemakers and 
mothers except in emergency; a > 
woman’s place is in the home.” 5 

“Exceptions should be made in 
cases of women who are self-sup- 
porting or who are left widows and 
whose husbands are disabled.” 


In answer to a supplementary 
question, “Should women receive 
equal pay with men for the same 
work?” an overwhelming majority 
(93%) came out with a resounding 
“yes”. 


She—Did you see that lovely Rus- 
sian count? 

He—Is that an accomplishment for 
a grown man?—Cornell Widow. 


Yes, and there’s the salesman’s 
daughter who plucked her eyebrows 
into a dotted line——Argosy Weekly. - 


Comes Easter 


longed exclusively to his family. 


SUT 


(Continued from Page 7) 


to while his sisters preened in their 
new clothes; the big dinner which 
his family at home will be trying to 
enjoy without him; the gay visits 
from one friend to another; the 


His thoughts will stray home to 
the friendly old dog, his little “devil” 
brother and beguiling kid sister, and 
to what all of them will be doing 
then. 


It soon (how soon?) will be an- 
other Easter. An Easter that will 
bring with it a real spring which 
will lead the way for the hysterical 


JOHNSON’S CAFE 


Corner 101st and Jasper 
e 


Where quality and service have met for 24 years 


No, I’m not mad { 


countless chocolate animals and eggs 
—and all the old traditions that be- 


toward men. 


happiness of peace® and goodwill 
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ology. 


of critical judgment. 


4th. 


examination. 


Examinations, 1944 


The Examination for the Fellowship is divided into two parts, viz., the first examination or 
Primary, the second examination or Final. 


The subjects of the Primary Examination are: Anatomy, including Histology and Embry- . 


Physiology, including Biochemistry. 
The Primary Examination is partly written and partly oral and must be fawed as a whole. 


The Primary Examination may be taken at any time after the candidate has completed a: 
course of study and passed the examinations in Anatomy, Histology, Embryology, Physiology, 
and Biochemistry, in a Medical School or University approved by Council. The candidate must 
submit a certificate thereof with his application. 


Languages of Examination 
Candidates at the time of making application for either the Primary or the Final Examine 
ation shall indicate whether they desire to be examined in the French or English language. 


Standards of Qualification 


No particular list of text books or syllabus is recommended to cover any subject. All candi- 
dates are expected to demonstrate a thorough knowledge of the subjects in which they are to be 
examined and to be familiar with the current literature relating thereto. 


In their answers, written or oral, candidates in the Final Examination must show evidence 


* Places and Dates of Examinations, 1944 


‘THE F ELLOWSHIP FEE 


Candidates taking ‘the Final Examination will please note that the Fellowship Fee ($150. 00) 
must be paid in advance; this will be returned if the candidate i is unsuccessful in passing the 


5 


The Royal College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Canada ~ 


, 


The Centres selected for the Written Examinations are: Vancouver, Edmonton, Saskatoon, 
Winnipeg, London, Toronto, Kingston, Montreal, Quebec, and Halifax—October 2nd, 3rd and 


Oral Examinations in the Primary subjects and Oral and Clinical Examinations in the Final 
eicce will be held as follows—At Montreal, October 23rd-and 24th. 


Candidates who are graduates of 1930 or prior thereto of a Medical School or University approved by Council 
shall not be required to take the Primary Examination, but shall in the Final Examination demonstrate a general 
and practical knowledge of the clinical application of Anatomy and Physiology. 


This special examination shall be conducted by Clinicians. 


Address all communications to: 
WARREN S. LYMAN, M.D., F. R.C.P. (C), 


Honorary Secretary, 


Room 3018, National Research Laboratories, 
Sussex Street, Ottawa, Ontario. 
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Josie was a little bitty moth. Now, although she j 
was supposed to have reached the age of discretion 
(which is about sixteen hours, as everybody knows), 


Josie privately considered that this might be rather 


fun, but she dutifully replied, “No, 
a such-like? 


_ fused by this unexpected question, 


it off with, “Never mind, dear; mother’ll tell you 
some other time, when you're older.” _ 

Now Josie, who though she was admired to her 

very proboscis as a particularly beautiful young bit 


L In case I should ever meet one - .” 
added in confusion, seeing her mother’s raised an- 
tenae. Howeger, as Josie’s mother was somewhat con- 


zadoc 


her mother, whom 
Josie. privately 
considered a very 
dull old number, 
all things consid- 
ered, still regarded 
her as very young 
and inexperienced 
in life. So taking 
Josie aside one 
day she said some- 
thing like this: 
“You must never, 
never go down to 
the end of the 
twon, if you don’t 
go down with me. 
For there are 
many _ kinds of 
night-hawks, mos- 
quito-hawks and 
such-like down 
there which just 
love choice little 
moths like you. 
And you wouldn’t 
want to get. your 
wings clipped, es- 
pecially by a such- 
like, now would 
ou?” 


emoi. 


What is 
she 


mother. 
was it envy? 


night: why toil? 
she merely passed 


dear children. 


$11.00 


Look ahead through the months 
-—you’ll see why these Natural- 
izers are such a smartly sensible 
choice. They’re right for street-— 
for dress— and for any season. 
_ See these pretty Naturalizers, that 
fit so smoothly and wear so well. 


From the pages of LIFE and 
. exclusively at 


Sterling 
Shoes, Ltd. 


Spike Shoe Club 
- Really Hustling 


‘PREPARE FOR *44 MEET 


The newly revived Spike Shoe 
Club held another meeting recently, 
at which plans were discussed for a 
bigger and better track and field 
meet in the fall. Some fifteen mem- 
bers were present and enthusiasm 
was high. In fact, if determination 
to improve the situation means as 
much as it generally does, the cinder 
sport will make a long stride down 
the comeback trail. in October. 

Mickey Hajash, S.S. president, was 
in charge of the meeting, one of the 
features of which was the showing 
of motion pictures. These served to 
demonstrate how some of the world’s 
best athletes have brought track and 
field events to a near state of per- 
fection. 


Date for the ’44 meet was decided 
upon as Saturday, October 14. 


A real effort is to be made to 
stage something super, at least by 
comparison with recent doings. It is 
hoped to have the contestants form 
a parade to start the day’s proceed- 
ings. The schedule of events is 
expected to contain a number of 
novelties guaranteed to entertain, 
whatever one’s knowledge of the 
tethnical aspects of track and field. 
They'll make for fun. 


A committee. of ten, headed by 
President Hajash and Secretary Dot 
Ward, was appointed to prepare for 
the October jamboree. This group is 
expected to have the situation well 
in hand before leaving the campus 
for the summer. 

The meeting was unanimous in 
the belief that a coach must be 
secured, and it was also decided to 
look into the matter of purchasing a 
number of films for the use of the 
| club. 


you can’t fool me. 


(J. ERNEST NIX) 


of stuff, was by no’ means dumb. 
“Moth’s life’s a- vapour, 
Full of Jerks .; .” 


she hummed to herself, twitching -her handsome golden 
wings together, pirouetting now on one delicate fore- 
leg, now on the other. 
is short enough, especially if you turn out to be just 
another old number like mother, 
children, I am telling you these things to show you 
what a naughty little moth Josie could be, but of 
course good little moths would never even think such 
thoughts, would they? 

Just because in all sixteen days of careless flitting 
here and there‘she had never chanced to alight on a 
coil of fly-paper, or (heaven “fend us!) fallen into a 
feed-bag of a nepenthes distillatoria, she listed to her 
mother’s warnings as to the wind in the willows. 


After all, from womb to tomb 


anyway: Now, 


Emoi, 


That very evening, when twilight’s shutters were 
dropping like registrations-in Arts and Law, when 
frogs in ponds commenced tentatively strumming their 
catarrhs, when all good little moths of the genus Tinea 
were wont to seek a comfortable bathing suit to nestle 
in—our little Josie was dreaming of. bright lights! 
Perchance, being grown up, said she, I'll go down to 
the end of the town, meet a warrior ant or two, and 
maybe even a What-not! 
you know, she said. 


Off she went, gaily winging her way along, pausing 
only now and then to whirl around some light brighter 
than the rest, but swiftly passing on before her interest 
waned. Sometimes she brushed by her duller cousins, 
poor things, who plodded their uninteresting ways into 
oblivion, mayhap,. behind her—she cared not, while 
they tried not to show their disapproval of her—or 
“Moth’s lifé’s a vapour,” she hummed, 


I really am quite attractive, 


Why toil upward through the 


Came the deluge. . First one What-not rushed her, 
then two, then four. 
One phratry of sweet young moths rushed her, then 
two—O joy! .she crowed drunkenly. But what a price, 


O. wild delight! This is life! 


Her beautiful. golden wings, now 
singed and tattered, her once-spark- 
ling eyes now red-rimmed, where is 
our ‘scintillating little flutterby? 
Awakening one dim and misty 
morning (or was it all in her head?) 
she startled from her perch, and 
rushing headlong from a nameless 
she-knew-not-what, flew into a 
cruel spider’s web. ~ Motherless, 
friendless, hopeless, little Josie was 
drinking life’s bitterest dregs. .Then 
she remembered the words of her 
saintly mother, and what do you 
think she did? Children, have you 
ever seen a moth ball? 


Fencing Club 
Elects New Exec. 


Jim. Spillios is President : 


The retiring executive of the 
Fencing Club, President Aubrey 
Olsen and Secretary Marlene Mer- 
rick, announced. the ‘new. executive 
for next year: Jim Spillios, president, 
and Eileen Kennedy, secretary. Un- 
der the guidance of Dick Hoar, 
coach, the year’s activities have been 
fairly fancy. After a duel or two 
with sabers, one of the contestants 
was carried off the floor in a dea 
faint. Under the fierce onslaught of 
his opponent, he thought he had 
been cut to ribbons. However, next 
year under coaching by Aubrey 
Olsen, the saber duels, we hope, 
will be lifted from this primordial 
Dogpatch level, and that one whack 
will be enough to make a clean job of 
taking off anyone’s head. The girls in 
the delacte art of the foils pierced 
hearts. in their. inimicable way. 
Apart from this, most people thought 
they got something out of this clang- 
ing around.. The girls found they 
degeloped better carriage and the 
slink of the debutante. One male 


quit his course in romantic poets, as 


he felt he was capturing more of 
the. romantic spirit by belonging to 
the Fencing Club. 


Sport has numerous similarities to 
many of our courses. First, to par- 
ticipate in sport, as in» any course, 
attendance is necessary; second, en- 
thusiasm is essential. for success; 
third, time is needed for both; and 
fourth, equipment helps to do a 
better job. However, there is one 
noticeable difference—that is Pro- 
ficiency. To do a good job on one’s 
subjects and to get the most satis- 
faction out of them, one needs a cer- 
tain amount of Proficiency. Not so 
with athletics. 

Those who would argue this\state- 
ment are, I think, off the beam. 
Perhaps in some of the professional 


-" Joe, this plasma comes from a millionaire blood donor.” 
“ Gee, | ought to be able to make pots of money after the war!” 


SWEET CAPORAL CIGARETTES 
“The purest form in which tobacco can be smoked” 


To Be a Sport at The U. of A. 


a few jottings by arch campbell 


sports, or. even in large amateur 
sporting activities, a person may 
argue that one has to be “good” if 
he is to get the most out of the 
game. However, that is neither here 
nor there at the University of 
Alberta. ‘To every malé and female 
student are offered facilities for all 
kinds of athletic entertainment. A 
man may play rugby, hockey, bask- 
etball, tennis, golf, participate in 
track and a host of other sporting 
events. Women, also, have their re- 
spective sporting activities. How 
many, however, of the enrollment at 
Alberta do not take part in any of 
the ‘sports offered? I would hazard 
that only a comparative few enjoy 
the recreation that they pay for. 
Why is it? 

At-U. of A. one of the most happy 
situations exists. It is that no one 
has to be “good” to play any of the 
sports. There are, as a rule, three 
or four football teams which allow 
45to 50 men the chance of playing 
football. Anyone may enter track 
competition; anyone may play hoc- 
key if he have the skates. Perhaps 
the greatest incentive to participa- 
tion in sport is that first class 
equipment is provided for all. If 
you feel you have time for only one 
sport, then choose the one you like 
the best and disregard the others. 


But, you may ask, what will I 
gain from the time and energy ex- 
pended? This question leads to 
many answers. - Topping the list is 
health. True, you may not in 
such good condition at the start of 
the football season, but you will be 
surprised how much better you feel 
‘at the end, - Next, you gain an ideal 
form of relaxation, which everyone 
needs. Also you make numerous 
acquaintances and often close friends 
that only sporting events can. give. 
Last, but not least, you learn to 
Play. By this I mean you learn to 
utilize spare time, energy, etc, 


which: will stand you in good stead 
for the rest of your life... ™ 


What’s The Score? 


By BILL CLARK 


The recent Western Canada Interuniversity Conference at 
Saskatoon left a few impressions on us. We came back firmly 


convinced of the importance of full-time Athletic Directors, for, 


one thing. The three directors: our own Stan Moher, Saskatch- 
ewan’s Joe Griffiths, and Manitoba’s Wray Yeomans, were 
three of the solidest citizens sitting around the table. Despite 
the fact that he has been here only a year, Stan Moher pre- 
sented a very complete and accurate picture of our position 
regarding athletics. These men are the only permanent execu- 
tives at the universities, and their value cannot be reckoned by 
the monetary compensation they receice. 
garded as an indispensable institution by the men and women 
who lend their lungs to the Huskies. If there is ever any 
question regarding any athletic matter, it’s just, “Ask Joe. He 
knows.” Wray Yeomans apparently has every detail right at 
his finger-tips, and gave us a fine idea of the set-up in Mani- 
toba (of which more will be said later, in case anyone feels blue 
about Alberta’s situation). And we were more than proud of 
our Mr. Moher. It would have been a poor situation if we 
hadn’t been able to send a director who could pass on the 
knowledge gained to future student athletes. The absent 
member, B.C., also has an athletic director who was highly 
though of by the conference delegates—Maurice Van Vleit 
(whose sound article on the continuance of Varsity sport, by 
the way, was featured in one of the old Gateways). It’s hard 
to picture how we got along without.one for a year. 

Something else we wondered: Should the new M.A.B. and 
W.A.A. presidents be-sent, or the retiring ones. The purpose 
of setting the annual meeting date at March 15 was to allow 
either or both to attend, just as each university chooses. 
Saskatchewan’s problem was easy. It sent both. Manitoba and 
Alberta sent the retiring presidents. The question arises, is it 
better to send experienced executives who know what the 
score is, and can talk over and discuss matters with authority 
‘and accuracy, or to send the men and women who will be 
dealing with the circumstances which will probably arise out of 
the plans made at the annual meeting This year’s arrange- 
ments were apparently. quite satisfactory, but the best plan 
would seem to be to send, if possible; one retiring and one in- 
coming member. It is something which merits a little thought. 

& * * * * 


’ The interest in student affairs shown by some of the Sask- 
atchewan faculty surprised us at first. Dean Cronkite of the 
Law College and Prof. E. A. Hardy each addressed the meeting. 
Prof. Rae Frey of the Agricultural Engineering Department 
was one of the official representatives. ‘They were most en- 
thusiastic. However, on second thought, do they have anything 
on Alberta? If sport were booming on this campus, we would 
have plenty of support, presumably, from people like Dr. Hardy, 
once rumored as successor to Frank Calder of the National 
Hockey League, and in fact. as a “Judge Landis” of hockey, 
Dr. Whit Matthews, highly rated in Dominion Rugby circles, 
Dr. Broadfoot, Dr. Shoemaker, and others. But in Saskatoon 
they’re boosting sport right along through this depression. 
Just some of our faculty are. These men would be attentively 
listened to at a conference. They pack a good deal of weight 
which might be well used to advantage in trying to encourage 
Alberta activity at the present time. They command attention, 
whereas student authorities sometimes encounter difficulty in 
making their views felt in the right places. Our sports-minded 
faculty can do a lot to help the present situation. 

* * * * 


The atmosphere in Saskatoon seems less ‘strained than on 


this campus. The importance of the university is felt by the 
public, perhaps because it is not running competition to the 


d| capitol, to the Americans, and to the “Gateway of the North.” 


There is a university in. Saskatoon and the people know it. 
Student activities rate something more than fifth-line billing. 
The pressure doesn’t seem quite so heavy, and although the 
seriousness prevailing here is not lacking there, things are a 
little easier. Squawks aren’t registered in whispers. As it is 
intended they should, the students have a fear of the axe, but 
apparently there aren’t so.many axes as there are here, each 
flying from a ‘different direction although aimed at a common 
target. a Se 


What We’ve Got That Manitoba Hasn’t 


If any athletes are inclined to shed a tear over. their 
predicament, let them have a glance at Manitoba’s set-up. Down 
there the situation is something worse than deplorable, and yet 
they’re completing a season of athletics which is deficient only 
in shark-fishing. With a university that is scattered over a five- 
mile radius, with absolutely no central meeting place, no gym, 
no rink, no gftid, no nuthin’, they’re doing wonders. Wray 
Yeomans has always been strongly in favor of Interfaculty 
competition, even over Intercollegiate, because it benefits a 
greater majority of the students. Although never blessed with 
anything like decent facilities, they have lost, during the war, 
what athletic concessions they did have. But they wouldn’t 
quit. Hiring a number of high school gyms (with great diffi- 
culty) scattered at random about the city, renting any available 
rinks (anad usually at the most fantastic hours) they could 
find, securing courts, grids, fields, whenever and wherever it 
was possible, the expense account became more than normally 
swollen. Still, they struggled on. Table tennis and bowling 
clubs are flourishing, swimming and track are as strong as ever, 

We think that is pretty good. Take away the grid, the rink, 
the Drill Hall and the basement of Tuck, and where would we 
be? Manitoba has put up a great battle, and even now Mr. 
Yeomans is concerned over the problem of providing recreation 
for the huge influx of returned men after the war. 

ar. eet tee Ee 


Red Letter Day on the Campus 

One of the highlights of the day-long meeting was the address 
by Dr. E. A. Hardy. Primarily interested in Rugby, as head of 
the W.C.I.R.U., Dr. Hardy expressed himself as being in favor 
of a revival of Interuniversity competition at the earliest pos- 
sible date. He considered that the annual meetings were neces- 
sary, and that Interuniversity athletics merit at least a day’s 
meditation. 

The training obtained in organizing, running and playing on 
a team, and in planning a series, was one which could be gained 
in no other way, Dr. Hardy said. It is good training for a young 
man entering the armed forces. : 


Dr. Hardy felt that it was very inspiring for a man to travel 
on an athletic team to various universities. Furthermore, it is 
a red-letter day on the campus for all students; it is.at these 
spectacles that Varsity spirit reaches its highest pitch. At best, 
Interfaculty sport is only a poor substitute. 

es ee Ree 
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Free Lancing 


A problem which struck close to home was that of students 
playing on non-Varsity teams without permission. Formerly 
protection was afforded the university by the A.A.U., which 
would not allow men to compete with other athletic organiza- 
tions unless permission was granted by. the university. Now, 
however, basketball, swimming and hockey receive aid from 
no athletic union. The only check on this free-lancing must be 
imposed by university authorities. On this campus, authority 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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What of Next Year? 


PLANS LAID FOR BETTER 
DAYS 


As we come to the end of another 
University year, the question, “What 
of next year?” naturally suggests 
itself. Will the athletic picture have 
cleared at all? Are we going to be 
faced with the same difficulties in 
the promotion of a program worthy 
of a provincial’ seat of learning? 

Noboody knows—exactly. 


But one would have to be a con- 
firmed pessimist to suggest that the 
situation will be any worse: It 
shouldn’t be. On the contrary, there 
are signs that. we -have touched the 
depths where Varsity sports is con- 
cerned. That possibly the corner 
has been turned. In other words, 
we can be optimistic. 


Of course, everything hinges upon 
the war situation. Heavy military 
reverses might endanger the pros- 
pects of any improvement, as_ it 
would also put a crimp in a good 
many other activities, not necessarily 
of a University nature, But assum- 
ing that the military picture remains 
as comparatively pleasing as-it now 
is, we can certainly look forward to 
a-brighter future in the field of 
Varsity athletics. 


The’ convention. of the Western 
Canada Interuniversity Athletic 
Union, held recently at. Saskatoon, 
has requested the western “U” heads 
to consider the resumption of Inter- 
collegiate athletics on a “limited 
travel basis”. There is some reason 
to hope that. the plea will be ac- 
ceded to. It can be said definitely 
that a number of prominent faculty 
heads at Alberta are not opposed to 
the idea. To quote one of them, “It 
seems a reasonable compromise.” 


An Intercollegiate program, even 
on a curtailed. scale, would be just 
the shot in the arm that sport needs 
in the universities concerned, 

In addition, there are other indi- 
cations that athletics may experi- 
ence a renaissance, as it were, next 
year. Elsewhere on this page you'll 
see an account of the doings of the 
Spike Shoe Club. This organization 
plans to be a really live-wire unit 
in the sports’ picture come October, 
and has already made plans for a 
worth-while track meet. 

The Big Block Club, too, figures 
to be more of a factor in the imme- 
diate. future. The inclusion of a 
half-dozen new members this year 
was just the spark it needed. Elec- 
tions -have been held, and - Paul 
Drouin is the president-elect: The 
B.B. group should be prominent next 
year. If they are, it’s all to the 
good. : 

It seems clear that none of th 


activities need be curtailed further. 


Student athletes can therefore pre- 
pare for the 1944-45 term by getting 
in some practice during the summer. 
-heres’ no evident reason why golf, 
tennis, track, badminton, archery 
and swimming, as well as the. so- 
called major sports should not make 
further. strides on the: come-back 
trail. So sharpen up, you net stars, 
club. wielders, tank luminaries. 
There’s no need to come back in the 
fall . lacking practice,’ not ‘unless 
you’re out in the wilds. 

As friend Eddie of “Duffy’s 
Tavern” fame might well exclaim, 
“About next term, leave us. be 
optimistic.” 


A Word or Two” 
IN APPRECIATION, = 
By Stan Moher 


May I express my appreciation for 
the splendid work. done by those 
students who gave so unselfishly of 
time and effort to see that sport con- — 


tinued to be a part of the Varsity 


peture during the term just coming. 
to a close? I have in mind the pre- 
sidents, coaches, managers and 
others who assumed official posi- ~ 
tions. They are deserving of great - 
credit and appreciation for their 
untiring efforts in the cause of ath- 
letics. Most of-them are listed be- 
low. ‘To those whose names are 
inadvertently omitted, my opologies. 


The following come to mind: Jack 


Jorgens, Bob Robertson, Ralph Dal- 
sin, Bob Buckley, Mel Ottem,. Bob ~ 
Schrader, Iain Younger, Ken Brad- - 
shaw, Paul Drouin, Bruce MacKay, 
Harry Jones, John Colter, Keith > 
Pringle, Jack Setters, John McInnis, | 
Herb Christie, Garth Evans, Dick 
Corbet, Lloyd Grisdale, Steele Brew- 


erton, Alastair Mackay, Bill Simpson, © ie 


and George Smith. 
Truly, these are the “400” where 
sport promotion is concerned. Their’s 


is'a real contribution. And finally, — 


a word of commendation to The 
Gateway for its intelligent handling 
of the subject of athletics. To Sports 
Editor Bill Clark and his associates, — 
a great big “Thank you.” sored 


SPALDING | 


The Choice of © 


_ Champions 
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askatoon Conference Asks Limited Travel 


Paul Drouin Elected President of Big 
Block Club; Don Ulrich is Secretary 


Makes Recommendations Re 
Students on Outside Teams 


_ The recent Conference of the Western Canada Interuniver- 
sity Union, held in Saskatoon, reached some highly gratifying 
conclusions. Presided over by Bud Carson, past-president of 
Saskatchewan’s Men‘s Athletic Board, the meeting lost no time 
in getting down to essentials, and the problems confronting 
every university during war-time. 
The Union, consisting of four members—Manitoba, Sask- 
* atchewan, Alberta and British Columbia—held its last recorded 
meeting at St. Joseph’s College, Ed- 


university Boards of Governors to 
refuse.to allow athletes to partici- 
pate outside the university without 
permission from the university ath- 
letic board in question. 

The problem of limited travel 
could not be decided until the 
various university heads expressed 
their official opinions on the matter. 
It was felt that the athletic teams 
would be allowed to travel, provided 
they combined the maximum of 
competition with the minimum of 
transportation. A modified, tenta- 
tive program was sketched, to be 
put into effect if a favorable deci- 


sion was reached by the university 
presidents. Apparently Saskatche- 
wan is blessed with the most lenient 
regulations, Alberta next, and lastly 
Manitoba. The consensus of opinion 
supported having at least one meet 
such as track or swimming rather 
than a round robin team series. This 
would provide the desired inter- 
university competition and at the 
same time cut down on the size of 
the travelling team—all without loss 
of spectator interest. 

The spirit of the conference, while 
not one of over-confidence, was 
highly optimistic. 


What’s The Score? 


Will Ask for Block A Pins to Take Place of Unprocurable 
Sweaters 


At a recent meeting of the Big Block Club, which consists 
of eleven of Alberta’s top-ranking athletes, Paul Drouin, Med., 
was elected president for the forthcoming year. 
secretary is Don Ulrich. 

Chief outgrowth of the meeting was the following resolution: 
Resolved that this meeting go on record as being in favor of 


The new) 


- monton, in 1940. At the 1944 con- 
ference, representatives were sent 
from each university with the ex- 
ception of B.C., whose athletic 
directorate, headed by Maurice Van 

~ Vieit, felt that the expense of the 
long trip was not justified in view 

-of B.C’s lack of interest, at the 
present time, in Western Canada 
athletics. The opinion of the con- 
ference was that B.C. probably 
would be more interested in nego- 
tiations“ with below-the-border in- 

_ stitutions. Alberta’s representatives 
were Athletic Director Stan Moher, 
Bob Schrader and Roma Ballhorn, 
president of the M.A.B. and W.A.A. 
respectively. Manitoba sent Mr. 
Wray Yeomans, Bram Adey and Miss 
Catherine Stewart, who fill corres- 
ponding positions in that university. 
Saskatchewan was well represented, 

- lending to the meeting the advice of 
Athletic Director Joe Griffiths, sec- 

retary of the W.C.LA.U., Prof. Ray 

_ Frey, Prof. E. A. Hardy, Dean 

- Cronkite, Mrs. E. Traynor, and stu- 

dent reps. Bud Carson, Louie Mc- 

Farland, Aldis Peterson and Mary 

Varey. 


The first part of the business was 
amending those sections of the con- 
‘stitution which were not applicable 
under wartime conditions. The 
standardization ‘of programs of 
events such as track and swimming 
was left in the hands of Mr. Grif- 
fiths and Mr. Yeomans. The financial 


‘report was presented and accepted. | 


There followed a short discussion 
regarding places and dates of future 
meetings. It was decided to hold 
the annual meeting on or about the 
15th of March at a place to be de- 
cided at the discretion of the ex- 
ecutive, depending on whether or 
not British Columbia is to be re- 
presented. The expenses of dele- 
gates are to be pooled. 

Fees for each member for the 
1943-44 term were set at five dollars. 

Prof. E. A. Hardy, president of 
the W.C.I. Rugby Union, addressed 
the delegates on interuniversity 
competition, and rugby competition 
in particular. He recommended that 
rugby be included within the scope 
of the W.C.ILA.U., and that the con- 
stitution of the W.C.1.R.U. be in- 
corporated into that of the Athletic 
Union. Acting upon his recommend- 


Archery Club 
Goes Bowling 


To round out a very successful 
year, the Archery Club held a bowl- 
ing party on March 14, After bowl- 
ing was over, the annual elections 
were held. Betty Carson was elect- 
ed women’s president and William 
Lindsey men’s president. This was 
followed by refreshments. Everyone 
present had an enjoyable evening. 


ation, the Union passed a motion to 
that effect. 

The question of custody of trophies 
which are no longer in competition 
was raised. It was decided that 
unless some provision was made to 
the contrary by the donors of the 
trophy, that they should remain with 
their present holders. Upon inves- 
tigation, it was disclosed that Alberta 
was in possession of the Halpenny 
hockey cup, Manitoba the Felstead 
trophy, and Saskatchewan the rest, 
which include the Burt Smith- 
Jones, Cecil E. Race, Neilson, Cairns, 
Rigby, Griffith, Rutherford and 
Hammond trophies. 

The question of whether or not 
the Olds Agricultural School was to 
be considered affiliated with the U. 
of A. for the purposes of inter- 
university competition was left to 
be decided by the administrative 
authorities of the University itself. 

These matters took considerable 
time, but there remained two topics 
“which were of prime interest to 
‘everyone, Alberta particularly. These 
‘were: the matter of players refusing 
‘to play for Varsity teams, and the 
' possibility of an immediate return 
lof limited intervarsity competition. 

The protection once afforded the 
‘university by the Amateur Athletic 
| Union is no longer existent in so far 
as basketball, swimming and hockey 
‘are concerned. The regulations are 
‘eontained in Students’ Union con- 
' stitutions prohibiting a student's 
playing on an outside team without 
permission, and yet student’s ignore 
‘these regulations with impunity. 
With these facts in mind, the con- 
ference unanimously made a very 
strong, urgent appeal to the various 
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(three trips, and Manitoba, where things are tough, only one. 


(Continued from Page 11) 
to prevent athletes playing on outside teams theoretically rests 
with student officials. Actually, this is far from being the case. 
Students may make rulings, but they do not have the power to 
make them stick. Nobody will back them up, except student 
opinion, which doesn’t count for too much. Other universities 
encounter the same difficulty, to a greater or less extent. 
Therefore it Was unanimously agreed that the conference, as a 
unit, request each university Board of Governors to refuse to 
allow athletes to play on outside teams without permission from 
the Athletic Board. It has become common for students to 
ignore, without any qualms whatsoever, constitutional regula- 
tions; in so doing they are making a farce of student government. 

This is not to imply that students should not-be allowed to 
play on outside teams. The commercial aspect arises, since 
many athletic clubs train players from public school, supplying 
equipment, coaching and suitable competition. It is quite con- 
ceivable that players feel an allegiance to their own club. 
Student athletic boards are very human, and quick to realize 
this; permission would be refused only on good grounds. The 
recommendation was made to ensure that permission is ‘granted 
before the player goes meandering off to play wherever he feels 
he will get:the best deal, regardless of his university’s needs. 

Professor Rae Frey put it nicely, saying that, while he could 
sympathize with clubs like the E.A.C., or Maple Leafs, or 
Wesleys, the player will be attending university only once, and 
would get most satisfaction out of entering into Varsity sport. 
Even though his junior years are usually spent in the university, 
he can return to outside organizations upon graduation. 

In Alberta, there have been numerous cases of players who, 
though in great demand by overtown teams, claimed they re- 
ceived the greater satisfaction in lining up with the U. of A. 

* * * * 
Inter-University Competition .... 

With regard to the resumption of Interuniversity sport, 
much, if not all, depends on the attitudes taken by the university 
presidents regarding travel. The primary reason for refusing 
travel permits was the strain existing on railway facilities. This 
is no longer so serious. And Interuniversity competition, if once 
allowed to die, could be revived only with difficulty. 

After carefully considering the situation, the conference was 
entirely in favor of requesting at least limited travel permission, 
in accord with popular student opinion. This done, they dis- 
cussed what they might do if the restrictions were eased. 
Manitoba, as hitherto explained, could scarcely consider fielding 
a rugby, basketball or hockey team, much less stage.a series at 
home. They did feel, however, that a swimming meet could 
be successfully arranged in Manitoba, since that sport has long 
been one of Manitoba’s strong points. Interest in swimming is 
keen. Besides, a swimming team, usually small in number, 
could more easily travel the long distance east than could, say, 
a rugby or hockey team. The U. of M. could also, they 
thought, assemble a basketball team competent to travel as far 
as, but no farther (and they made it plain they were worried 
about the extra mileage, not the competition) than Saskatoon. 

Alberta’s representatives were of the opinion that they 
could (barring blizzards) best stage a football series, since they 
had the grid, but had no suitable gym or rink. Interest in foot- 
ball (we use “football” and “rugby” indifferently) in Alberta 
ranks first since the decease of senior hockey. It was suggested 
that Alberta and Saskatchewan could play a home-and-home 
football series, with Manitoba not competing at all. Basketball, 
it was proposed, could see Manitoba in Saskatchewan, and the 
Huskies in Edmonton. Track, since it begins too early in the 
fall, and athletes have therefore no chance to train adequately, 
was laid aside for the time being. 

Thus these plans, if allowed to materialize, would provide a 
goodly share of the universally desired Interuniversity com- 
petition, with a minimum of travel and time. Alberta, in send- 
ing a football squad to Saskatchewan and a swimming team to 
wianitoba, would be participating in two football games, one 
basketball (another double-header?) and one swimming meet. 
Saskatchewan, whose restrictions are less rigid, would make 


All of which sounds reasonable enough. 
A general conviction was that the value of meets in which’ 
individuals compete (track, swimming, boxing, wrestling, bad-| 
minton, etc.) was as important as team competitions, especially — 
since the three universities could, in that way, congregate on 


one campus. 


& % % % % 


If the two main requests unanimously voiced by the con- 
ference are favorably received by the university officials, the 
meeting will be a proven success. Then there will be hope. 

Pie ae ee See 


Back Home.... . 
This is a tip, no more, to swimmers: don’t get too rusty over 
the summer vacation. There is just a chance... maybe... 
PRCA I eek tere 


We are heartily in favor of the idea expressed by the Big 
Block Club: that of securing distinctive yellow and black Block 
A pins. There are no sweater awards (the A and the sweater 
are apparently inseparable) available until after the war, and 
the boys undoubtedly deserve something. What better idea? 

poet eee pacer ae 


This is our last sports page. To our contributors—and to 
Bob Kasting, Hugh Rigney, Sandy Gilchrist, Peggy Haynes and 
Sylvia Callaway in particular—go our heartfelt thanks for the 
variety and constancy of their supply of material. To Archie 
Campbell, newly elected secretary of the M.A.B., for his advice, 
organizing assistance and commentaries, goes more than a pass- 
ing word of praise. We can’t thank Stan Moher too much. ' 
The interest he has shown and the work he has done are’ 


| Well, there goes the whistle. It’s all over. 


appreciated by all the last-page readers. 


the resumption of Interuniversity sport in accordance with 
views expressed by the W.C.I.A.U. and various organizations on 


this campus under the M.A.B. 

In view of the fact that Block A 
sweaters will not’ be available until 
after the war, the clever suggestion 
was made that distinctive pins be 
procured and worn, in lieu of the 
sweater award. A yellow block A on 
a black background was considered 
to be a suitable design: The idea 
was heartily endorsed by the meet- 
ing, and immediate steps are being 
taken to determine whether or not 
such decorations would be allowed. 
It’s a nifty brain-wave. 


The Aquacade 


By Bob Kasting 


The Swimming Club operated 
with enthusiasm during the entire 
year. With Presidents Geo. “Smitty” 
Smith and Alice Stewart-Irvine at 
the helm, every function was carried 
out without a hitch. © 

Instead of the usual swimming 
meet, the club this year held two 
galas, besides a social evening. © It 
is felt in many corners that, because 
of the loss of the Intervarsity meet, 
even more than two swimming meets 
could be held in order. to develop 
better swimming competition on the 
campus. 

Holding swimming supremacy, the 
Engineers were acclaimed champions 
in a total-point series. However, 
the other faculties, and especially 
the Meds and Dents, fielded teams 
that were no idle threats. 

The girls’ section of this water 
sport was confiscated by the House 
Eccers. Alice Stewart-Irvine, an 


BOXERS! 

There will be an election meeting 
of the Boxing Club next Tuesday, 
March 28, at 4:15 in the basement of 
Big Tuck. A president and secretary 
will be elected to take charge - of 
plans for next year. A meeting 
called for this purpose last Tuesday 
was too sparsely attended to be 
official. Turn out next Tuesday to 
elect your president! 

LLOYD MALLIN, 
Secretary, Boxing Club. 


outstanding swimmer for this club, 
is without a doubt the top swimmer 
of the season. 

Engineer Bonny Jackson was 
probably the most outstanding 
swimmer, and certainly the best 
diver, in all the competitions. Laurels 
should be awarded Bonny, for he 
has held the swimming and diving 
supremacy throughout his’ term at 
the University. 

The Swimming Club executive , 
wishes to thank the many people} 
who aided in the events this year.’ 
Thanks are due the starters, scorers, 
announcer, timers, coaches and 
judges, as well as the girls who 
guaranteed the success of the social 
evening, and the team captains, Dick 
Grunert, Ray Duncan and Bonny 
Jackson, for the co-operation mani- 
fested throughout the year. .It was 
this co-operation and the enthusiasm 
shown by the members which has 


made the club such a success. 
We certainly hope that the be- 


Women’s Intramural Track 


And Field Records Are Listed 


The following are the women’s 
intramural track and field records. 
They are given at this time so that 
women who anticipate entering the 
Fall track and field meet may train 
this summer with the records in 
mind. Every event is open, with no 
age limit. 

100 metres dash—13 4-5 secs. 

60 metres dash—7 4-5 secs. 

Running broad jump—14 ft. Qin. 
(D. Ward). 

Running high jump—4ft. 5ins. (D. 


(D. 


Ward). 


Softball throw — 167.275ft. 
Ward). 
Javelin throw—85.6 ft. (L. Reid). 

Discus throw—85.35 ft. (J. Prit- 
chard). 

Relay (440 yards)—60 2-5 secs. 

Hurdles, 80 metres—14 4-5 secs. 

220 yards race—34 3-5 secs. 


THE OUTDOOR CLUB 


The last two*months have sup- 
plied the Outdoor Club with the 
only skiing of the winter. The last 
week-end, skiing was done Sun 
Valley style in shirt sleeves, but 
down to earth spills were a little 
slushy. We had some American 
skiers from Florida and _ other 
southern points, who were doing 
their best at our great winter sport. 

Again an attempt to break into 
the Cabin has been made. This time 
the trusty Yale lock kept the thieves 
out, but when members tried to get 
in they found it necessary to rip 
out a panel or two. Why does this 
always happen? Does somebody 
covet our kitchen range? 

Somebody has lost a cable at the 
hill—the owner will find it at the 
Cabin. : 

Our president’s letter in The 
Gateway regarding house dances re- 
ceived a gratifying response. 

Elections for next year’s execu- 
tive will be held next fall, following 
the customary procedure. 


Badminton Club 
Elects M. Fraser 


On Friday, March 17, the Bad- 
minton Club closed a most success- 
ful year of activities. The members 
played the last games of the season 
and then adjourned to Big Tuck, 
where the next year’s president, 
Marjory Fraser, was elected by ac- 
clamation. The executive for this 
year consisted of Marjory Fraser as" 
president, Alastaire Mackay-as vice- 
president, and Erma Ellert as sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

In spite of difficulty in getting 
birds, the club continued to function 
throughout the winter, and the at- 
tendance was consistently good. The 
spring tournament results were as — 
follows: 

Men’s doubles: Bill Armstrong and 
Art Wagner. 

Men’s singles: John Macpherson. 

Women’s doubles: Marjory Frase: 
and Molly Hughes. / 

Mixed doubles—Molly Hughes and 
Bill Armstrong. - 

The Faculty Club entertained the 
student’s club in a round robin tour- 
nament in February. The players 
were served refreshments at the 
home of Miss Revel after the games 
and prizes were awarded to John 
Macpherson and Erma Ellert. - 

The club wishes to thank Stan 
Moher for his assistance, which 


,made possible this most successful 


season. 


ginners have learned enough about 


‘swimming during the winter so that 
they can utilize this training during 


the summer months. If these students 
spend some of the summer absorbing 
vitamin D and. acquiring a rich 
golden tan, perhaps next year they 
will be in a better position to enjoy 
the Swimming Club. : 


Sporting Goods, Trunks, Bags, 
Suit Cases, Musical Instruments 
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Uncle Ben’s Exchange 


Located near the Rialto Theatre 
Estab. 1912 Phone 22057 


Sea,” also “Two Tickets 


Ronald Colman, also 
Trouble.” 


“Claudia,” with Robert 


Humphrey Bogart in ‘ 
“Follow the Band.” 


Pidgeon, also “When 


Home.” 


RIALTO—Fri., Sat., Mon., 


Theatre Directory 


EMPRESS—Fri., Sat., Mon., “Pistol Packing Momo,” 
plus “Rookies in Burma.” 
“No Greater Love,” also “Power of the Press.” 


STRAND—Fri., Sat., Mon., 


Thurs., “Random Harvest,” with Greer Garson and 


GARNEAU—Fri., Sat., “Riding High,” with Dorothy 
Lamour and Dick Powell. 


“Sky’s the Limit,’ plus “Victory Through Air 
Power,” Walt Disney’s feature cartoon. 


PRINCESS—Fri., Sat., “Swing Shift Maisie,” with 
Ann Sothern, also “Red River Valley.” Mon., Tues., 
Wed., Red Skelton in “Dubarry Was a Lady,” also 
“The Falcon Strikes Back.” 

‘Action on the North At- 

lantic,” plus “Undercover Man.” 


VARSCONA—Fri., “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” also 
Sat., Mon., Tues., Judy Gar- 
land in “For Me and My Gal,” also George Brent in 
“You Can’t Escape Forever.” 
“White Cargo,” with Hedy Lemarr and Walter 


Thurs., “Woman of the Town.” 


afte. 


Tues., Wed., Thurs., 


Gary Cooper in “Souls at 
to London.” ‘'Tues., Wed., 


Joan Blondell in “Girl 


Mon., Tues., Wed., 
Young. Thurs., Fri., Sat.; 


Thurs., Fri., Sat., 


Wed., Thurs., Fri., 
Johnny Comes Marching 


“Gung Ho.” Tues., Wed., 
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